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— Portrait of the Week— 


THINGS WERE HAPPENING at the top, bottom and 
middle of Africa, on the edge of Arabia, at Belsen, 
Great Russell Street, all over the West End of 
London, at Lancaster House, in Trinidad, and 
even in Ireland. Not very much, though, was hap- 
pening in Parliament. 

* 
IN ALGIERS, the revolt collapsed suddenly after 
President de Gaulle had broadcast his determina- 
tion not to give in to the rebels. He did not make 
it clear how he was going to beat them if they 
did not give in, but the insurgents clearly realised 
that in France opinion had swung decisively 
against them, and that the army was not yet ready 
to go over to their side. They therefore marched 
out in good order, one or two being arrested. 
Observers were agreed that the underlying causes 
of the revolt were as substantial as ever, that the 
situation had been worsened by the deepening 
hatreds created by the President’s attitude, and 
that a ‘second round’ could not be long delayed. 

* 
A ‘THIRD ROUND’ was being threatened from the 
Middle East, Cairo Radio announcing that Israel 
was about to be ‘pulverised and smashed.’ Troop 
movements along Israel’s frontiers increased, as 
did shooting incidents, which had begun with an 
artillery duel across the Israel-Syrian border. 
There were no reports of British troops being 
mobilised to separate the combatants, put out a 
forest fire, protect British lives and property, or 
secure passage through the Suez Canal. Not so 
far, that is. 

* 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, Mr. Macmillan finally came to 
the Rubicon and crossed it, landing firmly on the 
right side. 

* 
PREVIOUSLY HE HAD SPOKEN with the Archbishop 
of Capetown, Dr. Joost de Blank, and Mrs. 
Margaret Ballinger, one of the three members of 
the South African Parliament who represent the 
overwhelming majority of the population. This, it 
seemed, was all he was going to see of the oppo- 
sition to apartheid, but it was apparently enough. 

* 
AT BELSEN, Dr. Adenauer laid a wreath, in com- 
pany with Dr. Goldmann, of the World Jewish 
Congress, on a memorial to the Jews who died 
there. He spoke of his determination that such 
things should never happen again in Germany, 
and said that he would see that education of 
German youth would be used to ensure that it 
did not. In West Berlin, the authorities actually 
did something about the education problem, call- 
ing for a revival of history text-books and declar- 
ing a day on which special lessons must be given 
to schoolchildren on the Nazi crimes. 

* 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYMEN Called a 
national strike for February 15, but some mem- 
bers in London went ahead with the threatened 
one-day strike. The closing of four lines of the 
Underground threw an intolerable strain on Lon- 
don’s road resources, and the collapse of those 
resources was, for several hours, complete. The 
Automobile Association reported that the whole 
of the West End area was an unmoving and 
immovable mass of traffic, and it was taking two 
hours to travel the length of Oxford Street. Mr. 
Marples had apparently failed entirely to make 
any emergency arrangements in advance. Talks 
continued with a view to averting the national 
stoppage. 

* 
AT LANCASTER HOUSE, it was made clear that Kenya 
was to be an African State, and sooner rather 
than later. The franchise proposals were declared 
‘unacceptable’ by members of the European 
delegations, but the sudden growth of a demand 
for compensation to those who wished to leave 
Kenya showed that they had no hope of stopping 
history. 
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AGAINST APARTHEID 


EW people can have expected the Prime Minis- 
me to come out so decisively against apartheid; 
his speech to the South African Parliament is, 
therefore, all the more welcome. It is true, as he 
reminded his listeners, that what he said has been 
said before by representatives of Her Majesty's 
Government—sometimes much more explicitly: 
Selwyn Lloyd, for example, told the UN last 
September that Britain rejected ‘the idea of any 
inherent superiority of one race over another.’ But 
these things have not been said in South Africa; 
and even if Mr. Macmillan phrased his criticisms 
of apartheid in the gentlest manner (‘whether we 
like it or not, the birth of national consciousness 
is a political fact . . . our national policies must 
take account of it asa fact’)}—he can have left his 
hearers in little doubt of British feelings on the 
subject. 

Where Mr. Macmillan did leave some doubt— 
and in the circumstances he could hardly have 
done anything else—was on what he proposes to 
do next. Indeed there was no indication that he 
proposed to do anything; he deprecated the notion 
of a boycott, and he insisted that as a fellow- 
member of the Commonwealth it is ‘our earnest 
desire’ to continue to give South Africa ‘our sup- 
port and encouragement.’ But how long can 
Britain continue to sustain a nation which persists 
in policies which we and every other member of 
the Commonwealth detest? At some stage, as with 
all such relationships, there comes a point when 
we must realise that to support and encourage 
South Africa is, in effect, simply to support and 
encourage Verwoerd and his like: and that is to 
betray the essential principles on which the Com- 
monwealth is based. 

It is not enough, then, for the Prime Minister to 
tell the South African Parliament that it must face 
the facts. Some day, and the sooner the better, he 
must make it clear that Britain cannot continue to 
disgrace herself by such actions as, say, supporting 
South Africa in the United Nations. The old 
belief, that so long as South Africa remains in-the 
Commonwealth some control can be exercised 
over her Government policies, has long been ex- 


ploded: on the contrary, all that the link has done 
is to encourage her Government to thumb its nose 
at the UN and at international opinion in general. 
Perhaps Mr. Macmillan made this clear in private 
session: if he did not, it is comforting to feel that 
his speech ensures that such a move cannot now be 
long delayed. 


Second Thoughts 


ELIEF that President de Gaulle’s waiting 
| ween worked—and worked far better than 
could have been expected, a week ago—is now 
changing to concern about the deeper implica- 
tions of the Algerian rising. To begin with, it 
says little for de Gaulle’s earlier authority there 
that the rising should have happened; a leader 
who crushes revolts which have been set off by 
his own policies (or lack of policies) hardly de- 
serves encomiums, however efficiently the opera- 
tion is carried out. And the television per- 
formance which did the trick was embarrassing. 
Phrases such as ‘It is I who carry the destiny of 
the country’ and ‘By virtue of the mandate the 
people gave me and the national legitimacy which 
I have embodied for twenty years, I call on you 
to support me,’ whatever their impact at a time 
of crisis, have in retrospect an uneasy ring about 
them. 

What did the French think about it? Can that 
hard-headed race really take such rhodomontade 
seriously? The answer, of course, is that they 
do not; but they are cynical enough to realise 
the defects of their own cynicism—to admit that 
their contempt for politics and politicians in the 
past has landed them in a situation where they 
have nobody else to turn to. If not de Gaulle, it 
would be Massu—perhaps even Biaggi. They are 
consequently prepared to humour the old boy— 
though their amusement does not extend to appre- 
ciating the efforts of people from other countries 
who try to sympathise with them in their pre- 
dicament. 

But the most disturbing feature of the whole 
affair is de Gaulle’s decision, tamely ratified by 
a puppet assembly, to assume power to govern 
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by decree. The lesson of the Algerian uprising 
was, or should have been, that his authority in 
France itself is nearly complete; he could easily 
have taken the opportunity, therefore, to make 
his administration more, not less, democratic. By 
choosing the other path, he has increased the 
chances of chaos should he fall victim to an 
assassin—a possibility it would be dangerous to 
ignore; and he has virtually ensured that any- 
body who is politically minded in France has no 
alternative except to oppose the Government— 
clandestinely, if necessary. There have, admittedly, 
been cases of autocrats establishing themselves, 
as de Gaulle has done, and then seeking to make 
their country fit for democracy—Cromwell, say, 
or Ataturk (though the way things have been 
going lately in Turkey hardly encourages the 
belief that he laid the foundations very securely). 
But there is nothing to indicate that de Gaulle 
regards this as his task. He seems to imagine that 
his successor will be another man of destiny— 
now, presumably, living in decent obscurity until 
the time comes, but ready to be instantly recog- 
nisable as the man of the hour. 

Nobody who loves France will dispute that 
President de Gaulle has been trying, according 
to his own lights, to restore her prestige and repu- 
tation. By comparison, too, with a Biaggi or a 
Massu, a Lagaillarde or an Ortiz, de Gaulle is 
enlightened; a liberal. Reservations about what 
he has done, and what he proposes to do, 
stem not from worry about his intentions, but 
from the fear that he is not going the right way 
about putting them into effect. France, admittedly, 
is not undemocratic in the sense that it is com- 
pelled to put up with a government the electorate 
do not want; the trouble is simply that the electo- 
rate is being cut off from the chance to decide its 
own destiny when he—its destiny today—is no 
longer available. Democracy—to adapt Thomas 
Drummond’s aphorism—has its duties as well as 
its rights; and if Frenchmen forget. what those 
duties are, the prospects for France, and for 
Europe, are gloomy. 


Off the Rails 


HERE is an old Kurdistan saying—or if there 
gf Pros there ought to be—that if you are 
anxious to borrow money you would be unwise 
to spit in the lender’s eye. Underground workers 
might have pondered this before committing 
Londoners to Monday’s traffic chaos; for what- 
ever increase of wages the railwaymen will 
eventually receive can only be regarded as a loan 
—from the 1960 taxpayer. And why should the 
taxpayer wish to provide it? He cannot expect 
to receive, in return, ‘greater productivity’; he 
cannot even, if the lesson of the past holds good, 
expect greater efficiency or courtesy. All that he 
can hope for is that at some remote future date 
the railways, tided over successive crises with 
his help, will begin to provide the speedy, civil 
and comfortable service which he has so far 
encountered, if at all, only in the BR advertise- 
ments in the glossy American magazines. And 
in spite of the modernisation programme, the 
taxpayer expects no such luck. 

All the indications are that passenger travel 
by rail will remain inconvenient and become even 
more expensive. Things may not get as bad here 
as they seem likely to do in the US—circum- 
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stances and geography are very different; but 
does any commuter really believe that his jour- 
ney to and from work is going to be any less 
wearisome in 1970 than it is today? If he wants 
to, there is no reason why the taxpayer should not 
decide that there are better ways to spend public 
money than on the railways—on new trunk roads, 
perhaps, or on monorail systems; and if he js 
harassed by a general railway strike this is pre- 
cisely the way his thoughts may turn. 

The one-day Underground strike may yet tura 
out to the public advantage; its effects were so 
obvious and so irritating that not even the most 
belligerent worker can now believe the public 
is going to be on his side. When even the Daily 
Worker takes care not to defend a stoppage, it 
is clear that its folly has penetrated even the 
densest skulls. As our Industrial Correspondent 
points out on another page, this is the very kind 
of irresponsible action, ‘valueless as a weapon 
and antagonising the friendly public,’ that the 
railway union leaders had been trying to prevent. 
Skilfully, they had created an atmosphere of good 
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will, so that the public was generally in sympathy 
with the men’s claims. In London that sympathy 
has now been dissipated at one stroke. 

A token strike can be useful to the strikers, 
after all, only if it achieves one or both of 
two things: if it draws the public’s attention 
to a grievance and if it demonstrates the strikers’ 
purpose, strength and solidarity. Monday’s stop- 
page did neither. The public was already aware 
of the grievance; all that the stoppage did was 
provide travellers with a grievance of their own. 
And many workers turned up to do their jobs 
—some actually did them: no solidarity there. 

The excuse put forward by the Underground 
men was that the blame ought properly to be 
put on Sir Brian Robertson for not having given 
way (or tried to) to NUR pressure soon enough. 
But even if Sir Brian could be held responsible, 
the railway workers forget that the public does 
not differentiate between them and Sir Brian— 
any more than it differentiates between, say, the 
Director-General of the BBC and the toiling 
masses in Portland Place. ‘They’—the people who 
run the railways—are all blamed, from Sir Brian 
down to the youngest apprentice, when anything 
goes wrong. And in a sense, the public is right: 
Sir Brian ought to be identified with the railway- 
men, not with the Government. The pretence 
that the British Transport Commission is the 
boss has long been an absurdity. 

It would do the railways a power of good, in 
fact, if Sir Brian came out as their representative 
—if he always sat, as it were, on their side of 
the negotiation table. But to do the job properly 
would require talents very different from those 
that he has shown. What the railways need if 
they are to survive and prosper is somebody who 
can speak for them, and speak in a way that will 
compel the public to stop and listen; an execu- 
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tive on the Miles Thomas model, in fact—not just 
another administrator. They need a man, say, 
who would have chivvied the Guillebaud Com- 
mittee into producing its report weeks ago, and 
not been afraid of damning it if he felt it was as 
irrelevant to the real problems of the railways as 
the findings of the last Guillebaud Committee 
were to the deeper problems of the National 
Health Service. But who? 


On the Beat 


HEN he began his legal practice, Lord 
Denning told the House of Lords last week, 
he was afraid to challenge police evidence because 
it would-be unlikely to endear his client to the 
jury; now, counsel can attack the police because 
a jury is likely to sympathise. And, regrettably, 
this is true—though the qualification should be 
made that it is true only of the towns, not in the 
country: the village bobby is still a popular figure. 
That hostility to the police exists in Britain, 
though, cannot be disputed, and not unnaturally 
it has been reflected in the press. In a recent num- 
ber of the Police Review a leading article con- 
demns certain popular newspapers for damaging 
and inaccurate reports, and remarks that even the 
respected weeklies have been a little unfair. 

The Spectator, it complains, 

. . . had good fun at the expense of poor PC 
Eastmond, and later castigated the police for 
their conduct in the Reading telephone intercep- 
tion case. No one can object to expressions of 
opinion on these two matters, but surely it is 
going a little far to demand that the police officers 
who overheard the telephone conversation at 
Reading should be severely punished? Police 
officers are punished when they offend against the 
law or the provisions of the Disciplinary code, 
and not merely because they have engaged in 
activities of which the Spectator happens to 
disapprove. 

Why ‘poor’ PC Eastmond, as if he was the 
victim of some kind of vendetta? On the facts 
put forward in court or in Parliament, it was not 
Eastmond but the unfortunate motorists con- 
cerned who were deserving of sympathy. And the 
writer of the editorial does not mention that we 
were arguing that the police at Reading (or, as 
we made clear at the time, whoever sanctioned 
the interception) were breaking the disciplinary 
code—a belief in which we were far from being 
alone: the Economist, for one, expressed the same 
opinion. 

This, however, is water under the bridge: the 
important thing is to find how to improve rela- 
tions between police and public, for the press will 
be quick to reflect the change when it comes. One 
simple reform would be for the police to explain 
what they have done and why when controversies 
arise, instead of leaving the reasons, as they often 
do, to the vivid imagination of crime reporters. 

Admittedly—as the Police Review argues— 
defective public relations with reporters cannot 
be held accountable for all hostile criticism. But 
at least the defective public relations are some- 
thing that could be remedied, so that in future 
unnecessary criticism can be avoided. And then, 
perhaps, the reforms now contemplated—the 
repeal of legislation which brings the Law into 
contempt, on gambling, say, and licensing—will 
help, along with the introduction of better pay 
and conditions for the police service, to restore 
the good will that normally characterised relations 
between police and public until a few years ago. 
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Looksee 


By GRACE SCOTT 


s Sir Roy Welensky said when introducing 
A wr Macmillan to the crowds gathered in 
and around Salisbury’s most modern cinema to 
hear him, Rhodesians were very glad that the 
British Prime Minister had come to have a 
‘looksee’ at the Federation. Mr. Macmillan’s 
schedule was so tight that the ‘looksee’ was rushed, 
but at least he must have been impressed with 
the fact that not all Federal citizens desire the 
Federation’s continuance. Enough anti-Federation 
demonstrations were made, and evidence given to 
him, during his week’s tour to disprove the United 
Federal Party's much-quoted contention that it 
is only a handful of African racialists who seek 
to break up the Federation, because they see in it 
the end of their personal dreams of power. At the 
same time, members of the Southern Rhodesian 
European community told him that unless the 
security of the European in that country was 
assured, the colony would have to secede. Mr. 
Macmillan, therefore, cannot but be aware of the 
difficulties of welding together three virtually 
incompatible territories into a Federation. 

Nothing the British Prime Minister said here 
was very startling or even very new; but what he 
did not say was significant. On no occasion, for 
instance, did he state categorically that the Federa- 
tion could not be dismembered. For this reason 
Sir Roy Welensky is not at all pleased with him; 
particularly as he made it clear that Dominion 
Status for the Federation is as far, if not farther, 
off than ever. 

Mr. Macmillan did make an earnest plea to all 
sections of the people to give evidence before the 
Monckton Commission, but it is likely to fall on 
deaf ears, for only if the composition of the Com- 
mission and its terms of reference are radically 
changed can there be any chance of African sup- 
port. Three of Northern Rhodesia’s influential 
chiefs have, admittedly, decided to give evidence; 
but it is questionable whether this decision was 
made as the result of Mr. Macmillan’s speech—it 
may have been in response to a pamphlet printed 
and published in several different vernaculars by 
the Northern Rhodesia Government and distri- 
buted among Africans all over the territory. 
‘ARE YOU SATISFIED?’ the pamphlet asks in 
bold capitals : 

with the present form of Federation? Do you 
think the Federal Government should have more 
say in your life? OR do you think that it should 
have less control over affairs and that more 
power should come back to the Northern 
Rhodesia Government? THESE ARE IMPORT- 
ANT QUESTIONS THAT AFFECT ALL OF 
OUR LIVES. Whatever you think about Federa- 
tion, the British Government has given you a 
chance to make your views known. That is why 
it has appointed the Monckton Commission. Tell 
your District Commissioner you want to meet 
the commission . . . etc. 
The pamphlet naturally had a hostile reception 
from Northern Rhodesia’s United Nationalist 
Independent Party (UNIP), whose leaders made 
bonfires of several hundreds of copies outside 
Lusaka and Ndola; but it has also annoyed mem- 
bers of the Federal Government, because it made 
the Commission appear to be the work of the 
British Government, with no meation of Welen- 
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sky, and because it appears to be putting the idea 
of giving evidence against the Federation into 
African heads. 

UNIP has rapidly become the bane of the 
Northern Rhodesia Government; far more than 
the older African National Congress, which is 
almost respectable since its leader, Harry 
Nkumbula, was elected to Legislative Council 
early in 1959. Nkumbula has lost ground to the 
more rebellious leaders of UNIP; and now that 
Kenneth Kaunda, ex-President of the proscribed 
Zambia National Congress, has been released 
from jail, and has made it his first move to join 
UNIP’s ranks, Harry Nkumbula’s star will wane 
faster than ever. It is a foregone conclusion that in 
the near future, UNIP’s present President, Mainza 
Chona, a young, not over-discreet lawyer with an 
outsize chip on his shoulder, will hand over the 
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reins of office to the more popular Kaunda. 
Whether Kaunda’s professed policy of patience, 
discipline and non-violence will satisfy the racial- 
ists in UNIP’s ranks, who are already demanding 
self-government and universal franchise this year, 
remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the Northern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment, alarmed, is busily fortifying itself with some 
of the most repressive legislation in Colonial 
history. The Governor is to get powers that Hitler 
himself might have envied. He will be able to 
imprison persons without trial, proscribe organisa- 
tions, ban publications and control or restrict 
movements of people—do almost anything he 
likes, in fact, if he deems it necessary in the interest 
of security. Such legislation will bring comfort to 
the timid, but it cannot improve relationships 
between Black and White; on the contrary, it 
will give the African extremists yet another excuse 
for lawless behaviour. It is sad to think that a 
decade ago Northern Rhodesia was one of the 
happiest, most carefree countries in Africa. 
Thanks to Federation, it is rapidly becoming one 
of the most embittered. 


Black Business 


Mr. THOMAS E. BERGMAN is a 
thirty-nine-year-old journalist 
who is television critic of the 
Newcastle Evening Chronicle, a 
paper he has served for the last 
four years. When the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority 
station was set up to serve the 
Newcastle area (Tyne-Tees Tele- 
vision Ltd.), Mr. Bergman was 
asked by Mr. Derek Hoddinott, the editor of 
the television section of The Stage (a weekly 
theatrical journal published in London), to con- 
tribute articles on Tyne-Tees Television and its 
programmes. Transmission began from the new 
station on January 15, 1959, and in reviewing 
the opening show (it is the usual custom of the 
various ITV contractors to open their stations 
with a big variety show) Mr. Bergman was 
mildly favourable to it, though he said that it 
had been ‘beset by gremlins’; apparently one of 
the stars had been taken ill not long before the 
show and various other mishaps had occurred. 
Later, Mr. Bergman drew attention to the fact 
that the BBC science-fiction serial ‘Quatermass 
and the Pit,” which was being televised, had taken 
the first place in the list of TAM-ratings, even 
though the Tyne-Tees Independent Television 
station had only been open a very short time. (It 
is most unusual for TAM-ratings, which are 
based on the preferences of viewers able to re- 
ceive both BBC and ITV programmes, to show 
the BBC at the top of the ‘top ten.’) These two 
points do not, on the face of things, seem very 
significant. They were, however, to prove so. 

On February 13, Mr. Bergman was paying 2 
visit to the Newcastle headquarters of Tyne-Tees 
Television. He was in the company of another 
journalist and the Press Officer of Tyne-Tees TV 
when, on a staircase, they met Mr. George Black. 
Mr. Black is the Programme Director of Tyne- 
Tees Television and probably, in so far as any 


One man can be said to be, the effective power in it. 
He is also, of course, a theatrical impresario with 
a vast empire of theatrical enterprises. 

Mr. Black approached Mr. Bergman and im- 
mediately began to complain of his articles in 
The Stage (I should mention that about this 
time the television items in The Stage had been 
brought into an entirely separate section called 
Television Today, and the name of the paper 
changed to The Stage and Television Today). He 
later complained of Mr. Bergman’s attitude to the 
Tyne-Tees TV in general, and when Mr. Berg- 
man asked him what, in particular, he objected 
to, he replied by referring to the two points J 
mentioned above: Mr. Bergman’s review of the 
opening programme and his discussion of the 
TAM-report that put the BBC above the newly- 
obtainable ITV transmissions. He asserted that 
Mr. Bergman had called the opening programme 
‘a flop,” which Mr. Bergman had not; he said 
that Mr. Bergman should not have written about 
the TAM-report; he claimed that Mr. Bergman’s 
criticisms were a reflection on his (Mr. Black’s) 
professional ability. He then said that he would 
telephone to the editor of The Stage and ‘raise 
hell,” adding that he had advertised in the paper 
for many years (as, indeed, he has) and that he 
would see to it, by using the powerful position 
which this gave him, that Mr. Bergman was re- 
moved from its pages. 

Mr. Bergman insisted, among other things, that 
Mr. Black’s recollection of what he had written 
about the opening show was incorrect; that he 
had never called it ‘a flop.’ Nevertheless, the 2n- 
counter ended in an unresolved state. When Mr. 
Bergman returned to the Evening Chronicle 
office he looked up his cuttings and found that 
he was quite right in his recollection; that he 
had never called the show a flop. He sent the 
cutting round by messenger to Mr. Black's office, 
but was almost immediately telephoned by Mr. 
Black’s secretary, who wanted him to supply the 
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telephone number of The Stage! He gave it, 
wondering (or rather, not wondering) why it was 
wanted. 

Four days later (February 17) any doubts he 
might have had were dispelled. Mr. Derek 
Hoddinott, editor of the television section of The 
_ Stage, which that very week was coming out as 
Television Today for the first time, wrote to him 
saying that he had received a complaint from 
Tyne-Tees Television about the articles he had 
been sending. ‘So as to restore better relations 
with the particular contractor,’ Mr. Hoddinott 
said, no more contributions from Mr. Bergman 
would be required. Mr. Bergman wrote back 
asking in what way his work had proved unsatis- 
factory (I should point out that not long pre- 
viously he had had a letter from Mr. Hoddinott 
about his future articles which had contained no 
hint that they were anything but welcome). Mr. 
Hoddinott replied that he had no complaint about 
Mr. Bergman’s ability as a journalist, but that 
‘I have been informed by various people that you 
appear to be prejudiced against television.’ Mr. 
Bergman wrote back again asking for further 
details of this curious charge. Mr. Hoddinott re- 
fused to supply them. 

Mr. Bergman then reported the whole thing to 
the local (Newcastle) branch of the National 
Union of Journalists, of which he is a member. 
They wrote to Mr. Hoddinott, asking for some 
explanation of his—on the face of it—extra- 
ordinary conduct, and they received a reply 
which alleged that Mr. Bergman had shown bias 
against Independent Television. Mr. Bergman 
and his union (the National Executive of which 
had by then been informed) then put the whole 
matter in the hands of the Press Council. Not 
long after this decision was taken, Mr. Hoddinott 
wrote to Mr. Bergman saying that he had re- 
ceived certain information which had shocked 
him, and which put the matter in an entirely 
different light.'He offered to reinstate Mr. Berg- 
man as Tyne-Tees correspondent of Television 
Today (as it by then was). Mr. Bergman replied 
that he declined this offer while the matter was 
being investigated by the Press Council, and the 
investigation went ahead. Mr. Bergman, the 
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Newcastle branch of the NUJ and the journalist 
who had been with him on the day he had had 
his encounter with Mr. Black sent affidavits to 
the Press Council, but none of them was invited 
to appear before it. 

On January 21 this year the Press Council 
issued a report on the affair. It is, even by the 
Press Council’s standards, breathtakingly bad. It 
summarises what Mr. Hoddinott and Mr. Black 
had to say about their parts in the story. Mr. 
Hoddinott wrote to the Press Council (though not 
until November 22) denying that he had dis- 
missed Mr. Bergman because of pressure from 
Mr. Black in his capacity as an advertiser. But 
Mr. Hoddinott claims that Mr. Black’s com- 
plaints had been ‘another indication’ that Mr. 
Bergman did not have ‘the right approach and 
attitude for the paper.’ This statement is im- 
portant; for even if one accepts wholly Mr. 
Black’s own assertion that he did not ‘either as 
an advertiser or otherwise’ (Mr. Black’s own 
curious phrase; obviously Mr. Hoddinott would 
have been very well aware that Mr. Black was a 
considerable advertiser in The Stage) request Mr. 
Bergman’s dismissal, it can hardly be true, in view 
of Mr. Hoddinott’s earlier letter to Mr. Bergman 
implying that all was well with his articles. 

The Press Council report also summarises Mr. 
Black’s letter to it. In this, in addition to the 
argument referred to above, Mr. Black insists 
that all he did was to ‘register our complaint that 
we did not believe we were receiving fair treat- 
ment’ and to assert that Mr. Bergman’s articles 
had been ‘ill-informed, inaccurate and prejudiced.’ 
There is no indication (there has never, on the part 
of anybody in this business, been any indication) 
of the way in which Mr. Bergman’s articles were 
supposed to be ‘ill-informed, inaccurate and preju- 
diced,’ and in view of the fact that I shall presently 
demonstrate fairly conclusively that they were not, 
this does seem to me to be rather important. 
Because of the cowardice of the Press Council, 
there is no attempt in its report to evaluate the 
charges against Mr. Bergman, and because he was 
not invited to come and defend himself at the 
Council’s sessions the slur on his professional 
competence, not to say integrity, is left ‘on the 
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record’ for future employers to remember. , 

Before I do a little evaluating (of the parts 
played by Mr. Black and Mr. Hoddinott) on my 
own account, one or two quotations from Mr, 
Bergman’s articles in The Stage and Television 
Today should serve to show whether the charges 
against him were justified. 

Tyne-Tees Television has only been on the air 
a fortnight, but it already seems as if it had never 
been unheard-of. 

Technical troubles are still very much in evi- 
dence. .. . Yet the impact is considerable and 
the local output phenomenal when one considers 
the size of the station and its newness. 

The mid-day show, compered with verve and 
gusto by Terry O'Neill, is excellently produced 
and presented and contains more inoffensive but 
effective gimmicks than a Blue Moon at the 
London Palladium. . 

The competition, or more aptly war, between 
Tyne-Tees Television and the BBC . . . is hot- 
ting-up. .. . 

Tyne-Tees’ weekly feature ‘Spotlight’ had 
scheduled a programme dealing with some 
schoolchildren’s enquiry into the future and 
amenities of their town, Blyth. . . . It had obvi- 
ously taken a good deal of time to prepare the 
‘programme, shoot the necessary film, etc. . .. 

The day before TT TV went on the air... 
the BBC . . . presented interviews with some of 
the children, who were to be featured by the 
commercial network the next day and with the 
chairman of the Parks Committee of Blyth who 
was to have appeared. ... This was not so 
much competition as a somewhat naughty way 
of spoiling other people’s fun. ... It was no 
longer news, but feature material. Competition 
is a very good thing, but it should be both posi- 
tive and constructive. . 

This sort of gossipy item is not only not biased 
against Tyne-Tees Television; it clearly leans over 
so far the other way that it reads almost like ‘hand- 
out’ journalism. Yet, on the strength of it, Mr. 
Bergman was sacked from his assignment with The 
Stage. It is necessary to ask why, and to ask rather 
more incisively than the Press Council. I there- 
fore asked the editor of Television Today, Mr. 
Derek Hoddinott, for his comments (I should say 
that both he and Mr. Black spoke to me frankly 
and without evasion), and he said, as he said to the 
Press Council (and as the Press Council accepted 
in toto) that Mr. Black’s complaint had come as 
the ‘last straw’ in a series of complaints. 

What were these complaints? Mr. Hoddinott 
could remember only two specific ones. One was 
that Mr. Bergman’s attitude was ‘arrogant’ (which 
is hardly synonymous with ill-informed, preju- 
diced or inaccurate); the other, that his way of 
putting questions in interviews was not liked. But 
in addition Mr. Hoddinott had ‘heard’ that ‘vari- 
ous people’ in the area thought Mr. Bergman’s 
approach to television was ‘not all that favour- 
able,’ and that he ‘got the backs up’ of people in 
Tyne-Tees Television. When I asked Mr. Hoddi- 
nott about the complaint by Mr. Black, and in 
particular what it was that Mr. Black had deemed 
inaccurate, he could only refer again to Mr. Berg- 
man’s review of the opening show on Tyne-Tees 
TV, and Mr. Black’s opinion that Mr. Bergman 
had not sufficiently taken into account the diffi- 
culties (of illness, etcetera) that had beset the show 
shortly before its opening. What this has to do 
with inaccuracy I am not clear. 

Before summing up, there is one further thing 
to be said about: the ‘particular contractor-—Mr. 
Black. He told me that he had complained previ- 
ously to the Evening Chronicle, the paper for 
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which Mr. Bergman works, about Mr. Bergman’s 
articles. (Though it is worth pointing out that 
such complaints could have been no business of 
Mr. Hoddinott, who must have been concerned 
solely with Mr. Bergman’s work for The Stage 
and Television Today.) He did not tell me what 
the complaints were that he had made, but Mr. 
Bergman did. Mr. Bergman had said that Tyne- 
Tees Television ought to show programmes like 
the BBC’s This Wonderful World, and had attri- 
buted these programmes not to the director but to 
the cameraman. And Mr. Bergman, on another 
occasion, had carried out some tests (after com- 
plaints from viewers) on the volume of sound used 
by Tyne-Tees for the programmes and the ‘com- 
mercials’ respectively, and found that the com- 
mercials were louder. Mr. Black apparently 
thought the first item showed Mr. Bergman to be 
inaccurate, and the second prejudiced. He had 
first complained to the Editor of the Evening 
Chronicle, who had sent him away with a flea in 
his ear, and then to the proprietors (then the 
Kemsley group). Mr. Dennis Berry, for the pro- 
prietors, who saw him and heard his complaints, 
subsequently called in Mr. Bergman and assured 
him that Mr. Black’s case was not even worth 
seriously thinking about. 

Back, penultimately, to the Press Council re- 
port. Here is its summing-up: 

The Council was gravely disturbed by the com- 
plaint and is glad that Mr. Black has come 
forward to the Council with a full apology. It 
accepts his statement that, although he com- 
plained to the Editor of The Stage of ‘ill- 
informed, inaccurate and prejudiced criticism,’ he 
did not as an advertiser or otherwise request that 
Mr. Bergman be dismissed and that he would 
have considered such action improper. 

Regarding the Editor of Television Today, Mr. 
Hoddinott, the Council noted its satisfaction that 
on hearing of the background he had offered to 
reinstate Mr. Bergman as contributor. 

First of all, Mr. Black has not come forward with 
a full apology, or at any rate there is no mention 
of it in the report. Secondly, there is no attempt 
whatever to go into the substance of. Mr. Black’s 
charges. Thirdly, there is no hint of-what must be 
apparent to anybody who has looked at the details 
of this business, that an editor who sacks a critic 
because the people he is criticising would rather 
he wrote straight puffs of them instead is a dis- 
grace to his profession. (And, accepting entirely 
Mr. Black’s case that he did not request Mr. 
Bergman's dismissal ‘as an advertiser or other- 
wise,’ the Council has still accepted without ques- 
tion Mr. Hoddinott’s denial that he dismissed Mr. 
Bergman because of ‘pressure from an advertiser, 
Mr. George Black.’ He certainly dismissed him 
on Mr. Black’s complaint, by his own admission, 
even if not at Mr. Black’s request.) Nor has the 
Press Council seen fit to say anything about the 
impropriety of Mr. Black’s conduct when he met 
Mr. Bergman; they have merely accepted without 
question his statement that he would have re- 
garded ‘advertising-pressure’ to effect Mr. Berg- 
man’s dismissal as improper, without even a 
mention, let alone censure, of his threat to do 
precisely this, or of what he did actually do. 

If the Press Council were not too cowardly to 
do its job it would not have been necessary for 
me to do it. But it is clearly impossible to leave 
the matter where it was—with Mr. Black entirely 
exculpated, Mr. Hoddinott’s behaviour satisfac- 
tory, and a grave slur against Mr. Bergman un- 
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answered. Its attitude is one more piece of 
evidence that the Press Council, far from helping 
to raise the standards of the press in Britain, is, 
by turning the flank of honest criticism, actually 
hindering that work. But if it wants something to 


investigate that it feels might properly come with-' 


in its purlieus, I suggest that it turns its attention 
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to the scale of payments deemed adequate by The 
Stage for its contributors. Mr. Bergman tells me, 
as the glacé cherry on the top of this mouldy old 
cake, that he was paid for his articles an average 
of four shillings and eightpence a week. ‘I didn’t 
do it,’ he added, ‘for the money.’ 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Eden, Dulles and Collusion 


By 


. AD the Americans considered,’ Sir Anthony 
a Admiral Radford, ‘the effect [of using 
force] on world opinion?’ Sir Anthony was refer- 
ring to the Dulles policy over Indo-China in 
1954; Mr. Dulles might easily have asked Sir 
Anthony the same question two years later, over 
Suez (possibly he did). There is, in fact, an obvious 
similarity between the two crises; and it has been 
strikingly illustrated in the Eden memoirs which 
have been appearing as a serial in The Times. 
Eden was against war over Indo-China, Dulles 
was against war over Suez. Over Indo-China 
Eden was solidly backed by British opinion and 
by a large segment of American opinion; over 
Suez Dulles was solidly backed by American 
opinion and by a large segment of British opinion 
—in both crises, in other words, the man working 
for a peaceful solution led a coalition composed 
of his own country and a substantial part of the 
other country. On both occasions the ‘falling 





domino’ argument was used in.favour of military 
action—i.e., if the Chinese-(Egyptians) got away 
with it over Indo-China (Suez) then the whole Far 
East (Middle East) would fall to the Chinese 
(Egyptians). The language and arguments used by 
Dulles over Indo-China were similar to those used 
by Eden over Suez; and the arguments Eden used 
over Indo-China refute those he was later to use 
over Suez. 
Here are some examples : 

There is a distinction betwcen warning China 
that some specified further action will entail 
retaliation, which might be an effective deterrent, 
and calling upon her to desist from action in 
which she is already engaged. . . . 

It was doubtful whether the situation in Indo- 
China could be solved by purely military 
means. ... 

In measuring our chances of success at Geneva, 
I felt strongly that the outcome would depend to 
a considerable extent upon the position taken 
up by India and the Eastern nations with an 
interest in the settlement. . . . 

If there were such intervention I could not 
tell where its consequences would stop, we might 
find ourselves involved in the wrong war against 
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the wrong man in the wrong place. . . . 

I was not convinced by the assertion which 
Mr. Dulles then made that the situation in Indo- 
China was analagous to the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 and Hitler’s reoccupation of 
the Rhineland. .. . 

I was determined that we should not endorse 
a bad policy for the sake of unity. . . . 

Sir Anthony was right, it will be generally 
agreed, over Indo-China; on that occasion he per- 
formed an incalculable service to the world. The 
trouble is that all his arguments in favour of a 
peaceful solution in 1954 applied at least as 
strongly over Suez two years later. 

One obvious difference between Indo-China and 
Suez is that whereas Eden was in no way respon- 
sible for the first crisis, Dulles bears a heavy 
responsibility for the second. Sir Anthony says 
that the British Government had, like the Ameri- 
can Government, decided not to proceed with its 
offer of help to finance the Aswan Dam, but that 
he was not consulted on either the timing or the 
terms of Dulles’s announcement of the American 
refusal. There is little doubt that Dulles’s action 
rankled, and was an important factor in Anglo- 
American friction throughout the crisis. Dulles, 
for his part—to judge from the fact that he con- 
tinued his South American visit after he heard 
about the nationalisation of the Canal Company, 
and only abandoned it after receiving a message 
from his envoy in London—was less alarmed by 
what President Nasser had done than by what 
Britain and France proposed to do in reply. 

Sir Anthony says that, to begin with, Dulles 
and Eisenhower ‘did not rule out the use of force 
. .. but felt that every possibility of peaceful 
settlement must be exhausted before this was 
done.’ This sort of sentiment could be expressed 
about almost any international dispute; whether 
Eisenhower and Dulles seriously meant that in the 
absence of direct provocation by Egypt force 
might be used is doubtful. Dulles was certainly 
going through an anti-Nasser phase or he would 
not have dealt with the Aswan question in. the 
way he did, but it is probable that in August, as 
in September and October, he thought force was 
not a suitable way of resolving the crisis, and that 
in talking about the use of force he was merely 
being conciliatory to his allies, never seriously 
envisaging military action. 

Dulles also fell in with his allies’ wishes over 
international control of the Canal, and presented 
their proposals at the first London Conference. 
This was probably his only big mistake in the 
crisis (apart, of course, from having caused it in 
the first place). There was never more than the 
thinnest chance that Nasser would accept these 
proposals. And if he did not, what then? Either 
Britain and France would use force, to which 
Dulles was opposed, or they would have to retreat 
into a possible negotiating position. But by that 
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time Eden had converted the crisis into a prestige 
contest between himself and Nasser, so that retreat 
would not be easy. Dulles would have been better 
advised to have refused to commit himself to the 
Western proposals, and to have attempted to per- 
suade the British and French to agree to the 
Indian plan, which was almost certainly accept- 
able to Egypt. He made a mistake, therefore; but 
- it lay less in failure to co-operate with his allies 
than in an excess of co-operation with them. 

Once Egypt had turned down the London pro- 
posals Dulles, who wanted a peaceful settlement, 
had to think of some other expedient to avoid 
force being used. But to Eden, who did not want 
a peaceful settlement except on his own terms, 
any such expedient was useless unless it would 
provide an excuse for war. For Dulles, negotia- 
tions in the UN and elsewhere were an alternative 
tc force; for Eden they were an obstacle to it. 

From as early as September 3, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told him that American opinion 
was dead against force, Eden had the choice be- 
tween working for a peaceful settlement in con- 
junction with America and of going to war 
without her. Faced with a similar situation over 
Indo-China Dulles decided to respect the wishes 
of his ally. Eden decided differently. 

In his embarrassed and evasive account of the 
October 16 meeting between himself, Lloyd, Mol- 
let and Pineau, with no advisers present, Sir 
Anthony says ‘that unless Israel was prepared just 
to sit and wait until it suited her enemies to 
strangle her and finally destroy her, it was clear 
that before long she would have to take some 
counter action. ...’ If this was against Jordan, 
‘then the position would be terrible for us’ because 
of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. 

Therefore, at this meeting in Paris, we asked 
the French Ministers to do everything they could 
to make clear to Israel that an attack on Jordan 
would have to be resisted by us . .. [it is not clear 
why we had to ask the French Ministers to do 
this. Britain had an‘excellent Ambassador there; 
why could he not be used?]. To fail to carry 
out our-engagement would be the end of our 
position in the Middle East, to have to carry it 
out would’be disastrous to Western unity. No 
dilemma could be more difficult. If Israel were 
to break out against Egypt and not against Jor- 
dan, this dilemma would not arise.... We 
discussed these matters in all their political and 
military aspects. In common prudence we had 
to consider what our action should be. .. . 


In other words, Mollet and Eden decided that 
an Israeli attack on Egypt would not be resisted, 
but would be assisted. Can anybody seriously 
doubt that the ‘French Ministers’ were ‘to make 
clear to Israel’ not only that Britain would come 
to Jordan’s aid, but also that she would not come 
to Egypt's? (This, of course, was why the British 
Ambassador could not be used. As few British 
Officials as possible were to be let into the secret.) 
And can anyone seriously doubt that Eden and 
Lloyd knew perfectly well that this message was 
going to be given to Ben-Gurion? It does not 
matter whether or not Eden and Lloyd consoled 
themselves with private fantasies that in human 
affairs nothing is absolutely predictable, that Israel 
might disregard the message and therefore they 
did not know that she was going to attack. An 
anarchist does not know that his bomb will go 
off. And whether or not they had any direct con- 
tact with Israel is also irrelevant; it is common 
enough for conspirators not to have contact with 
all the other members but to deal with only one 
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central man or body. The essential point is that 
for all practical purposes Eden and Lloyd, on 
October 16, conspired to facilitate an attack by 
Israel on Egypt and then to join in the aggression 
themselves. 

These decisions were in flagrant disregard of the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950. After the 
announcement of the Anglo-French ultimatum 
Sir Anthony attempted to argue that the Declara- 
tion did not apply because the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had never accepted it; yet while he was 
Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister, Britain had 
reaffirmed it more than thirty times, and a glance 
at the text of the Declaration reveals Sir Anthony’s 





argument to be one of the most miserable fictions 
of the whole business. This is how it ends: 
‘The three Governments (US, UX, France), 
should they find that any of these States (Israel 
and the Arab States) was preparing to violate 
frontiers or armistice lines would, consistently 
with their obligations as members of the UN, 
immediately take action, both within and without 
the UN, to prevent such violation.’ Egypt was not 
a party to the Declaration and nothing she said 
about it could affect our obligations under it. 
Our obligation was quite plain; if we had any 
inkling that Israel was about to attack Egypt, our 
duty was to consult with America to prevent it. 
Instead we promoted it, and did not consult 
America. 


President Eisenhower said last week that Dulles 
had told him that for a fortnight after October 
16 the State Department received no information 
from the Foreign Office. This, together with the 
unusual amount of cable traffic between Paris and 
Tel Aviv that the American Intelligence Services 
reported, aroused the suspicions of Dulles. Eisen- 
hower says that he warned Israel that the Ameri- 
can Jewish vote would not prevent the US taking 
firm action if Israel attacked her neighbours, and 
that both he and Dulles ‘went to great pains to 
show to Britain and to France what we would 
do in that set of circumstances.’ Unfortunately the 
action that the British and French Governments 
had decided upon was sufficiently crazy to be 
beyond prediction by America or anybody else; 
and no doubt Dulles imagined that prompt 
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American action under the Tripartite Declaration 
and in the United Nations would avert disaster— 
a view which overestimated both the good sense 
and the good faith of Eden and Mollet. Eden’s 
deception of the US and of Dulles continued up 
to the last moment. At dinner the night before the 
Israeli attack the Foreign Secretary gave the 
American Ambassador reasons for thinking that 
Israel would not attack Egypt, and when on the 
morning of October 30, the day-of the Anglo- 
French ultimatum, the Ambassador again saw Mr, 
Lloyd at the Foreign Office he was told nothing 
of what was afoot. Eisenhower and Dulles first 
learned of the Ultimatum from the Associated 
Press, 

Sir Anthony says that ‘on October 25 the 
Cabinet discussed the specific possibility of con- 
flict between Israel and Egypt and decided in 
principle how it would react if this occurred.’ The 
decision was that both sides would be ordered to 
withdraw from the Canal and if either side refused 
British and French forces would intervene. Sir 
Anthony explicitly admits, therefore, that the 
Anglo-French action was decided upon on Octo- 
ber 25. Yet in his broadcast on November 3 he 
said, ‘Our friends inside the Commonwealth and 
Outside could not in the very nature of things be 
consulted in time’ and, later, Selwyn Lloyd 
insisted, ‘the fact is that there was no consultation 
because there was no time to have consultation.’ 
Now, we are told that there were in fact five days 
for consultation. Eisenhower, alarmed by reports 
of Israel's mobilisation, asked for consultation 
under the Tripartite Declaration on October 28, 
and at these talks the Americans were given no 
hint of the decision that the British Cabinet had 
taken three days before. Yet Sir Anthony says 
that ‘consultation [with the Commonwealth coun- 
tries and the US] was not possible within a matter 
of hours; it must take days at least.’ Since, on his 
own admission, there had been from October 25 
to consult the US and the Commonwealth (in 
fact there had been since October 16), it is difficult 
to see the purpose of this remark. M. Mollet has 
put it differently. According to him, there was no 


- consultation because ‘we were afraid that if we 


had let you [the Americans] know, you would 
have prevented us doing it.’ 

The essential difference, then, between the two 
crises is that in the first Eden succeeded in re- 
straining Dulles; in the second Dulles failed to 
restrain Eden. Like Eden two years before, Dulles 
‘was determined that [he] should not endorse a 
bad policy for the sake of unity.’ His tactics were 
probably mistaken. He tried to gain time by 
humouring Eden and Mollet, and only suceeded 
in exasperating them. A firm refusal from the start 
to countenance the Anglo-French idea of using 
force would have been more effective. Neverthe- 
less, even from Sir Anthony’s account, Dulles, for 
all his deviousness, emerges as much the more 
responsible statesman of the two. In the last 
resort he was prepared to draw back, to contain 
his frustrations, and to pay attention to the views 
of his weaker ally. Eden two years later was not 
prepared to draw back, he allowed his frustrations 
full rein, and not only did he not heed his much 
more powerful ally, he double-crossed her. Yet it 
is Eden, with an exact reversal of the true roles 
reminiscent of Ahab’s accusation of Elijah, who 
now says of Dulles ‘such cynicism between allies 


‘destroys true partnership.’ 
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The Farming Ladder 


By JACK DONALDSON 


ROSPECTS in farming for those with capital 

can be described today as excellent. The 
present level of support is not seriously questioned 
by the political parties who believe, rightly, that 
if the cost is not too high, a prosperous agriculture 
is good for everybody. In return they expect steady 
pressure to be maintained on the farmers to in- 
crease efficiency and on the Government gradually 
to reduce the subsidies. 

Farms are hard to find and dear to buy, but, 
even at today’s high prices for vacant possession, 
good farm planning and merely competent hus- 
bandry will produce a net yield on money invested 
of from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., provided the 
farm is fully capitalised and intensively farmed; 
but the capital investment required is much higher 
than was thought a few years ago. As much 
as £300 an acre had to be spent in order to turn 
the seventy acres of bare land which the Farmers’ 
Weekly is running as an experiment at Bulbourne 
into a prosperous dairy farm, but for two years 
now it has earned a large enough surplus to cover 
£1,000 for the farmer plus 74 per cent. on this 
very high investment. This has been achieved 
without spectacular yields, on a simple farm plan 
well within the capacity of any keen young farmer. 
£300 is perhaps a ceiling figure; but the cost of 
land, suitable buildings and complete stocking 
with live and dead stock will not often fall below 


£150 an acre for an owner-occupier, even on quite 
a large arable farm. 

Good farm planning and competent hus- 
bandry can be had for the asking. Unfortunately 
capital cannot. In most counties of the British 
Isles the National Agricultural Advisory Service 
is capable of drawing up a sound and economic 
farm plan, and all counties are in liaison with the 
Agricultural Economics Department 9f a Univer- 
sity where such plans can be professionally tested. 
The Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes 
are turning out young men of whom the best 
third are certainly capable of carrying out a farm 
plan up to normal standards of farming efficiency. 
There is not only no shortage of competent young 
men; there is much frustration among them; they 
are in intense competition for farm managers’ 
posts and for small farm tenancies, and the wait- 
ing lists for small holdings are long. 

Such sums as £150 or £200 an acre are too large 
for most young men to find. Even if the burden 
is spread between landlord and tenant, the tenant 
has to find from £50 to £100 to equip himself 
properly. Nor can the landlord be blamed if he 
shows a lack of enthusiasm for further investment. 
Mr. Peter Trumper, at last month’s Oxford Farm- 
ing Conference, laid it down that the landlord can 
today expect a net return of only 3 per cent. 
Meanwhile he is no longer a father-figure to his 
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tenants, who are more likely to give advice than 
ask it, so that his investment is no more satis- 
factory from the angle of prestige than from that 
of finance. 

There is, therefore, a real difficulty for new- 
comers in finding the capital to begin farming on 
their own, whether as tenants or as oOwner- 
occupiers. It has been suggested that a form of 
partnership might be devised which would divide 
the rewards and the responsibilities of the partners 
in a more effective way than the present division 
between landlord and tenant; partnerships, in fact, 
between management and technique, between 
those who are good at finance and planning on 
the one hand, and those who are good at the day- 
to-day business of running a farm on the other— 
two skills that are more often found separately 
than together. 

A partnership where the senior partner was a 
specialist in finance and planning and the junior 
partner a specialist in husbandry would begin 
with certain solid advantages. There would be 
proper provision made for finance, which means 
that the farm would be fully capitalised. The 
junior partner need have no capital, and could 
therefore come forward on his merits as a practical 
farmer. He would not be caught in the usual 
vicious circle by which a young man, short of 
capital, has to save the money to develop his farm 
out of an income which is much lower than it 
need be because the farm is not developed. The 
senior partner would be intimately involved in the 
success or failure of the enterprise; he would have 
time to act in the capacity of senior partner to a 
number of junior partners, so that there would be 
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scope for saving and co-operation between the 
several farms. 

Such a scheme might be effective where a land- 
lord has properly equipped farms and can lay his 
hands on more capital. If, for example, he owns 
ten farms of 100 acres each, and if, fully equipped, 
the land and buildings are worth £150 an acre, he 
can only expect 3 per cent. as a maximum net 
return. If he can find a further £100 an acre, to 
provide what is known as tenant's capital, that is 
to say the live and dead stock (this would be a 
maximum figure), he would increase his invest- 
ment per acre to £250. But, if he plans as success- 
fully as Bulbourne, and can find ten keen and 
energetic young men as partners, he can expect 
to pay them something from £800 to £1,000 a year 
each and increase his own return from 3 per cent. 
to anything from 5 per cent. to 74 per cent. on the 
whole capital invested. He may prefer to call these 
junior partners ‘managers,’ but if they have a stake 
in the farm’s success the difference would only 
be verbal. If he cannot find the extra capital, he 
would be wise to sell part of his estate and treat 
the remainder in this fashion. 

A partnership scheme might be applied equally 
to the case of the businessman who wants a place 
in the country and has some money to invest. He 
becomes the senior partner, and by taking advice 
from the National Agricultural Advisory Service 
is able to buy and fully equip a farm for, say, 
£20,000. On the analogy of Bulbourne he may 
expect a return of 124 per cent., i.e., £2,500 a year, 
before paying anything to his junior partner or 
allowing for interest or amortisation on capital. 
On this basis he could pay his partner £900 a year 
and 74 per cent. on his money to himself. If he 
had no son to inherit, he might allow his junior 
partner to buy his way in so that at his death the 
younger man could carry on with the help of a 
mortgage. He would meanwhile have had a fair 
return on his money, a house to live in and his 
own land to walk over, and his widow would be 
subject to reduced estate duty. 

A less natural but probably more effective way 
of applying the scheme would be through the 
medium of a finance corporation, like, for in- 
stance, the NFU Medium Credit Corporation. 
Here it would have to be applied as a deliberate 
act of policy, with the intention of providing the 
means to farm efficiently to the most promising of 
young men trying to establish themselves in the 
industry. The senior partner would be the cor- 
poration, with its staff of trained advisers, and the 
junior partner might be allowed to plough back 
part of his earnings over twenty, forty or sixty 
years and eventually buy his farm for himself. 

It is important that there should be a farming 
ladder, and that it should go upwards and not side- 
ways. Partnerships could provide a firm base for 
the next generation of farmers to develop their 
talents under experienced guidance, and in condi- 
tions of sound capitalisation. The industry could 
perhaps spare one or two of its £300-odd million 
of subsidies to smooth the way by subsidising the 
rates of interest at which certain recognised types 
of partnership could borrow money. As the price 
of land continues to rise, more of the old and 
inefficient will be tempted to cash their farms at 
prices which can only be profitable to the buyers 
on a basis of high capitalisation. The suggested 
pattern of farming partnerships may help in 
tackling the ever-increasing problem of capital 
with which British agriculture is faced. 
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Some Disarmament is Strength 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


wo years ago all the scientists agreed that it 

was possible to detect underground tests, just 
as one could admittedly detect tests in the air or 
under the water, by instruments. It seemed that 
tests could be forbidden, and the difficult problems 
of inspection and control by-passed. Everyone 
then contrasted the businesslike unanimity of the 
pure, passionless men of science with the garrulous 
whaffling of the ideologues and the politicians. 
Now, since the Hardtack experiments, American 
and British scientists realise that the instruments 
cannot tell a nuclear explosion from an earth- 
quake. Professor Fedorov may charge them with 
‘misrepresentation,’ ‘manipulation’ and ‘a tenden- 
tious use of one-sidedly developed material for the 
purpose of undermining confidence,’ but President 
Eisenhower retorts that ‘the prospects for agree- 
ment have been injured by the recent unwillingness 
on the part of the politically guided Soviet experts 
to give serious consideration to the effectiveness of 
seismic techniques for the detection of under- 
ground nuclear explosions.’ 

The atmosphere at the Geneva Conference at 
the moment is not, therefore, a very happy one. 
The plain fact is that nobody knows with any 
certainty what will be the effect of these explo- 
sions, and the scientists, as scientists, do right to 
say as much. There may have been some hysterical 
exaggeration about the evil effects of these tests; 
but now the important point is not whether the 
tests will do a lot of harm as whether they can 
possibly do any good. 

Science has surely got beyond the stage where 
any further tests are necessary. Dr. Lapp, the 
nuclear scientist, expresses an opinion that Mr. 
Krushchev’s new ‘fantastic’ weapon may be a 
missile of ‘super power’ and ‘super accuracy’ with 
an explosive violence of one hundred million tons 
of TNT, sufficient to destroy every home in New 
York by its blast. If detonated at a high altitude, 
it might start a conflagration which would destroy 
half a continent. The weapon may not yet be 
quite ready, but since Mr. Krushchev talks about 
it at the same time that he is claiming that he will 
not start testing again, it can presumably be pro- 
duced without further tests. If that is so, what is 
the point of further tests? Of course, it may be 
that Mr. Krushchev is bluffing and boasting; but 
he has not been found bluffing and boasting when 
he has spoken of Russia’s coming achievements 
with sputniks and rockets. 

There is obviously no point, even on the most 
brutalitarian of grounds, in producing weapons 
of more than a certain amount of destructiveness. 
If you can already totally destroy your enemy, it 
is no use working out a weapon which can destroy 
him twice over. The nuclear powers have now got 
to a position where there is no point in ‘improving’ 
— if that be the word—their weapons. True, some 
work remains to be done to_make them more 
accurate, but is there much point in it? If you are 
manufacturing a rifle accuracy is important, for, 
if the bullet goes an inch to the side, it misses its 
target and is wasted. If you are dropping a block- 
buster it is important not to drop it on Wolver- 
hampton when you want to drop it on Birming- 
ham. But, if you are launching a missile which is 


going to burn up half a continent, it does not 
really much matter which half it burns, or where 
exactly it lands; for that is the end of the world 
anyway. 

Certain problems of range, too, remain to be 
solved. President Eisenhower says that the US 
Atlas has a range of 5,000 miles, which, if true, 
seems good enough to be going on with; but these 
intercontinental ballistic missiles are not yet quite 
‘reliable.’ It will be a few years yet before we can 
say with total confidence that America can be 
utterly destroyed from Russia, or Russia utterly 
destroyed from America. For the moment destruc- 
tion is still merely a matter of probability; and 
science, of course, always likes to be certain. But 
soon after the intercontinental ballistic missile is 
perfected, both the Powers will, in any case, have 
sufficient Polaris submarines; they will no longer 
need land bases for their attack. It seems then 
hardly worth while spending enormous sums on 
the testing of these weapons that are destined to so 
brief a life. 

But—it is said—the purpose of resumed tests 
would not be to teach us how to make bigger and 
better bombs, but how to make smaller bombs— 
‘clean’ bombs for tactical use. Their manufac- 
ture is at present very expensive: scientists 
want to discover how to make them more 
cheaply. The merit of the clean bomb is that its 
area of destruction is limited, and that it does not 
have the after-effects of fall-out; for this reason 
a kind of theologian’s case can be made that its 
use is in the abstract less immoral than that of 
the full H-bomb. But the very fact that it is less 
destructive means that it would be fatally dan- 
gerous to use it against an enemy who possessed 
the full H-bomb. A desperate man hopes to deal 
his enemy a blow so devastating that he cannot 
retaliate. To deal him a blow that by definition 
has only a limited destructive power, and leaves 
him free for retaliation, would be to ask for one’s 
own destruction. 

So whether or not there is an international 
agreement to stop tests, it is improbable that there 
will be many more tests simply because there is 
no longer any point in them. Enough is 
enough; there is no point in spending a 
lot of money to prove all over again that you can 
do what everybody knows very well that you can 
do anyway. If there were a possibility of some 
effective defence against the bomb, it would indeed 
be worth while testing it, but of this there seems 
very little sign. 
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Everything’s under control... 
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The greatest danger at the moment seems to be 
the parrot repetition of the slogan that unilateral 
disarmament never leads to peace. It may have 
been true in the past when people were not in the 
last resort afraid to use their weapons, but it will 
be a disaster if a mere slogan is today made a sub- 
stitute for rational calculation of the best way to 
use our resources. I have no especial love for Mr. 
Krushchev, and, if he is intending to use up 
resources on the production of an orbital H-bomb 
which can only have an advertising rather than a 
military value, he is foolish. But there seems no 
real evidence that he is doing so. Apart from that, 
his armament policy seems entirely sensible in his 
own interests. He does not think that the West will 
attack him. He does not think that there will be a 
war in Europe. Who can doubt that he is right? On 
the other hand, he has ambitions to extend his 
power in Asia and Africa. He cannot bring those 
countries under his influence by bombing them. 
It is indeed to his interest to keep sufficient armed 
forces to be able to exert pressure at certain 
critical moments, should it prove necessary, and 
that he has been careful to do. But in general his 
battles will be economic rather than military. 

Entirely on a basis of self-interest, therefore, 
he proposes to return some millions of soldiers to 
the factory. We cannot, admittedly, be quite cer- 
tain that he will do this because he says that he is 
going to do it, but in the past he has to all appear- 
ances been pretty exact in carrying out his pro- 
nouncements. After the last reductions, Western 
estimates said that he had reduced to 3,900,000. 
Mr. Krushchev now announces that he has re- 
duced to 3,623,000—which is not all that different. 
So now, when he says that he will reduce further 
to 2,423,000—whether the West reduces or not— 
there is no reason to think that he will not do so. 

He has nothing to lose by doing so, even if he 
does it unilaterally. The apparent generosity will 
give him an immense propaganda advantage be- 
fore the world. If the Western Powers meet him 
and accept an agreement of general disarmament, 
well and good. If they: stand out on the 
grounds that conditions of control and inspection 
are unsatisfactory, he has nothing to lose. If they 
should handicap themselves for the economic 
battle by assuming an excessive burden of arma- 
ments he need only laugh. 

The need of the West is not to have an enor- 
mous total of armaments, but to have their arma- 
ments so co-ordinated that they are able to carry 
out any limited operations which may be required 
—which is far from being the case at present. The 


fatal mistake would be if, out of mere bemuse-. 


ment at the slogan against unilateral disarmament, 
they refused to give up the things that were useless 
to them simply because there was not absolute 
evidence that the Russians have given them up 
too. If the Russians oppose control, it may be that 
it is not that they want to stop us seeing what they 
have got so much as they want to stop us seeing 
what they have not got. If the Russians want to 
destroy us they can—just as if the Americans want 
to destroy the Russians they can. Each would 
probably also destroy himself in the process. For 
that reason it is unlikely to happen, but the grim 
fact is that it could happen. We ought not to 
forget it. Nevertheless, there is grave danger that, 
in trying to guarantee ourselves against an im- 
probable destruction, we may lay ourselves open 
to a certain defeat. 
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J. St. Loe Strachey, 1860-1927 


By PAUL BLOOMFIELD 


ESCENDED from three proconsular genera- 
5 Discus of Stracheys, first cousin of Lytton 
Strachey and on his mother’s side nephew of 
John Addington Symonds, St. Loe was the son of 
a Somersetshire baronet with liberal ideas. He 
was hardly more bothered with a conventional 
early education than Montaigne himself, but when 
the boy was eighteen Sir Edward sent him to the 
Balliol of Jowett. He arrived at Oxford ‘an ardent, 
if theoretical, Republican and Socialist.’ However, 
it seems to have taken his fellow freshman Mallet 
(afterwards Sir Bernard, a pillar of the Civil Ser- 
vice) little time to persuade him ‘of the grave 
dangers of the system of Protection introducing 
corruption into our public life,’ and that the same 
applied to Socialist controls. He read a great deal, 
and he was known to read, which inspired a friend 
to compose one of those Balliol Rhymes in his 
honour. 





I am Strachey, never bored 

By Webster, Massinger or Ford. 
There is no line of any poet 

Which can be quoted, but I know it. 

As this is not in Hiscock’s list it must count as 
apocryphal. The important point is that the future 
editor of the Spectator cared among other things 
for literature. He took a First Class in history. 


Coming to London, he combined journalism 
with reading for the bar, and in 1885, the year 
he was called to the Inner Temple, wrote his first 
Spectator leader. The subject was Unionism. 
Hartington and Chamberlain were about to break 
with Gladstone and split the Liberal party; 
Strachey, ‘already a Lincoln worshipper in 
American history’ and ‘desiring closer union with 
the Dominions, not separation, was dead set 
against Home Rule for Ireland. In his leader he 
told the Conservatives not to despair of working- 
class support, for ‘in no conditions of life do 
Englishmen vote as a herd.’ From ‘Liberal- 
Unionism’ he soon after moved to plain 


Unionism, till Tariff Reform drove him into in- 
dependence, much the best position for him when 
he took over the Spectator from Hutton, as pro- 
prietor and editor, in 1898. 

During the Imperialist decades he was never a 
Little Englander, but as early as 1888 he had 
shown by his fierce attacks on Rhodes that he ‘was 
not one of those people who thought the mere 
word “Imperialism” would cover a multitude of 
misdeeds’—such as Rhodes’s cheque for £10,000 
tc Parnell to secure Irish Nationalist support for 
his British South Africa Company's charter. 
Strachey had no objection to Britain acquiring 
the future Rhodesias, but the idea of promoting 
this end by giving Parnell’s people ‘the pecuniary 
help they needed in their effort to destroy Eng- 
land’ seemed to him as mad as it was bad. 


He never forgot the Kaiser's telegram to Kruger. 
Feeling that ‘we were tempting Germany to war 
by our lack of preparation, he bought a rifle in 
1901. and practised shooting. Four years later 
Colonel Alsager Pollock announced in the Spec- 
tator that he wanted to show what could be done 
by way of training a squad of volunteers in six 
months. It was not, of course, only the excellent 
impression made by the ‘Spectator Experimental 
Company’ that inspired Lord Haldane to start the 
Territorials; nevertheless it was partly due to 
Strachey’s foresight and propaganda that when 
in 1914 war broke out 250,000 civilians knew one 
end of a rifle from the other. 

The Asquith administration, however, put 
Strachey in a difficulty; he was too conservative 
to approve the reforms, but he had a Whiggish 
sense of what concessions it was indispensable to 
make lest worse (or what he considered worse) 
befell. So he came out for Asquith, regarding 
those Tories who were ready to risk a creation of 
peers as dolts who did not understand their own: 
interest, let alone the nation’s. 

At the beginning of the war he had another of 
his brainwaves. Realising the need of official press 
conferences long before there was a Ministry of 
Information, he inaugurated ‘Wednesdays’ at his 
London home to give foreign correspondents, 
especially Americans, a chance of interrogating 
Ministers and other national leaders. Security, and 
still more what security is supposed to secure us 
against, have made such strides in the meantime 
that it makes an odd impression to read ‘I guaran- 
teed not merely the honour but the discretion of 
my comrades from across the water.’ But Strachey 
knew that—as Oscar Wilde had observed—ques- 
tions are never indiscreet, though answers some- 
times are. 

Le directeur 

Conservateur 

Du Spectateur 
was a vivacious person, much liked, strong in 
convictions and weak in punctuation. His appear- 
ance, with his rather prominent nose, was more 
striking than the familiar Rothenstein portrait 
suggests. He retired in 1925, two years before his 
death. His son is the Right Hon. John Strachey 
of the Labour Party and his daughter is the wife 
of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. 
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British Transport K.F.A.Johnston, John Allan May 
Embarrassment of Empire Sudhin N. Ghose 


Critical Quarterly A.E. Dyson 
Scottish Poetry David Craig 
Shell-Angle Jerome Willis 
The Great Fortune Olivia Manning 
The Wind and the Rain Neville Braybrooke 
Stylistics Martin Turnell 
Loss of Face Colin Mann 





BRITISH TRANSPORT 


Sir,—Nobody who is obliged to travel regularly on 
British Railways is likely to quarrel with Mr. 
Bernard Levin’s verdict that what they need is a 
‘good, old-fashioned lynching.’ Unfailing un- 
punctuality on drearily slow schedules, daily failures 
of locomotives, signals and points, filthy trains and 
stations, above all gratuitous bureaucratic incom- 
petence and petty tyranny of the kind encountered by 
Mr. Levin at Marylebone at the end of his journey 
from Blackpool, all these stamp British Railways as 
probably the worst run organisation in history. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Levin himself suggests in the 
same article, the problem goes a good deal deeper 
than replacing an incompetent management by a 
competent management—if indeed in the prevailing 
circumstances such could be found. 

When British Railways were nationalised they were, 
as the result of unimaginative exploitation for private 
profit extending over many years and of the war, 
hardly less derelict than the railways of France. The 
French took the bold view that a first-class railway 
system was a vital national service and decided to 
subsidise this service by some £120m. annually, 
leaving the possibility of the railways one day re- 
paying any part of this subsidy, or even becoming 
self-supporting once they had become the best in the 
world, to look after itself. It must also be said that 
the French State, as a result of forethought in the 
past, got its railways free of compensation and that 
it was lucky enough to find a railwayman of genius, 
who enjoyed the loyalty of every other railwayman, 
to take charge of its ambitious plan. Childish rivalries 
between the former companies, which are still 
pandered to in British Railways under the euphemism 
of ‘decentralisation,’ disappeared overnight. The 
French are not a nation given to handing out money 
without expecting an adequate return, but I have yet 
to meet a Frenchman who does not think that the 
subsidy given to the SNCF and the high fares charged 
by it are not a sound investment, or who wishes to 
see his railways back in private hands. 

By contrast British Railways are not only unsub- 
sidised and carry on their backs a load of debt to 
their former shareholders but are even expected to 
pay their way ‘taking one year with another.’ They 
have also been obliged to charge fares which al- 
though quite excessive in relation to the services 
actually provided, were hopelessly inadequate for 
helping to provide a proper service. The effect of all 
this was perfectly foreseeable at the time of 
nationalisation, so that, making all due allowance for 
the difficulties of the problem in this country, as 
compared with France, British Railways may be said 
to provide an object-lesson entitled ‘How not to 
nationalise.’ It is hardly surprising that materially 
and morally they show all the symptoms of collapse. 

Nor is it surprising that a Conservative Govern- 
ment should do nothing to improve the situation of 
something that provides the best possible argument 
against nationalisation. What is inexplicable is the 
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complacency of the party which bears the prime 
responsibility for the plight of the railways and 
which carries on an internal debate on the pros and 
cons of nationalisation almost without reference to 
the practical needs and implications of nationalisa- 
tion in any particular service or industry. A frank 
admission of present defects and a definite pro- 
gramme for reform of the railways so as to make them 
comparable in efficiency to the SNCF—or almost any 
other European State railway system—could have 
provided a really strong defence of the nationalisation 
of one particular service and might have made many 
thousands of ‘tired, sick, filthy, bruised, late 
travellers’ pause to wonder if they had really never 
had it so good. 

But the plight of the railways cannot be left as a 
party issue. However fast the construction of motor- 
ways, at the present rate road traffic will effectively 
have strangled itself by 1980 in trying to get on and 
off them. By the present rate of a ‘modernisation’ 
itself quite inadequate, under which the improvements 
made will be largely obsolete before they are com- 
pleted, the railways will by the same date also be 
nearly at a standstill. It will then be found necessary 
to spend on a last-minute emergency operation sums 
in comparison with which an annual subsidy at 
present of £150m. will seem mere chicken-feed.— 
Yours faithfully, 

K, F. A. JOHNSTON 


Lordship Close, Stapleford, Cambridge 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘With much of what Mr. 
Johnston says I agree, and think it very helpful and 
sensible. But in fairness to British Railways, I should 
say something about the strictures (based, admittedly, 
on my strictures) in his first paragraph. After my 
account of the Blackpool-Marylebone journey was 
published, I had a fruitful and friendly correspon- 
dence with a British Railways official, at the end of 
which it was clear to me that many of the most 
unfortunate aspects of this journey were the result 
not of incompetence or lack of consideration but of 
a misunderstanding and of a hardly culpable want of 
initiative on the part of one minor official. This 
correspondence did not make the journey, even in 
retrospect, any more pleasant; but it did make the 
reasons for the unpleasantness clear, and gave me 
a determination to look on British Railways in future 
not less critically but at any rate with an awareness 
that its worst horrors may not be as easily avoidable 
as they sometimes seem to be.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Sir,—Is it not Mr. Marples more than Mr. Amory 
who will decide in the long run whether we shall have 
a boom or a recession? 

Motor-cars are the strongest and most consistent 
factor in demand. Manufacturing industry outside the 
motor-car business plans a 4 per cent. expansion. The 
car industry plans a 50 per cent. expansion. Cars and 
lorries are the most successful items in our biggest 
and most rapidly expanding market. In the special 
areas it is the car industry that is the only hope of a 
fair share in prosperity. 

Meanwhile it is the basic tenet of Whitehall trans- 
port authorities that the car is uneconomic. The 
present plans for coping with the traffic problem 
assume that most people who use their cars in towns 
do so out of selfishness or perversity and would do 
better to go by train. 

There is no evidence to suggest that that is so. The 
forced use of trains may result in marginal, but signi- 
ficant, losses in time, money, trade, sales or con- 
venience. And there can be no doubt that to keep cars 
out of our towns will be to ensure that after purchase 
the least instead of the most economical use is made 
of them. 

Cars are not of themselves uneconomic. But we 
seem to be intent on making them uneconomic. This 
will cause the very waste of resources that we fear. 
It will also bring closer than necessary the day when 
the motor-car industry here will cease to expand. 

Would we not do better to show the world how the 
best use can be made of our society’s monstrous bene- 
faction, the car? To show that roads can be built in 
tiers, economising on space and sparing the country- 
side? To show that the centre of towns can be kept 
alive and cars encouraged there? To show that cars 
pay?—Yours faithfully, JOHN ALLAN MAY 


163 Strand, WC2 
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EMBARRASSMENT OF EMPIRE 


Sir,—In Kipling’s days out-of-fashion clothes and 
coaches used to be sent by slow boats to India where 
they found a ready market among the Bengalis. 
Nowadays, it seems outmoded tags of this country 
reach Bengalis in a somewhat similiar fashion. Once, 
ages ago, it was something little short of lése majesté 
to make any adverse comment on Kipling’s Kim. The 
usual charge was ‘You have been prejudiced by the 
Bengalis.’ (This was what I heard from Professor 
Oaten, Principal Percival, Sir Francis Younghusband 
and others who knew India well and who did not 
hesitate to call Kipling’s bluff when circumstances 
demanded.) Now, in the year of grace 1960, a similar 
charge is levelled at me by a fellow Bengali who, in 
spite of his erudition, opts to ignore the fact that 
Hindu laws governing Bengal were not, until recently, 
the same as those in force in other parts of India. 
Therefore, the instances he cites have no bearing 
whatsoever on the area covered by Kim. Local cus- 
toms varied a great deal in Kipling’s days even as 
they do now. But in a land where no marriage certifi- 
cates were issued (among the Hindus), it was essential 
that the wedding should be celebrated in the bride’s 
home or, if elsewhere owing to exceptional circum- 
stances, the bride’s villagers be-especially invited to 
witness the ceremony. (The rulings of the High Courts 
in this matter ought to be known to a well-informed 
man like Mr. Chaudhuri.) But this marriage business 
is not the only gaffe in Kim. Perhaps Mr. Chaudhuri 
will re-read the book and tell me if the Ooriyas were 
bearded in the days of Kipling, if it was then cus- 
tomary among young English officials to accost high 
caste Hindu ladies in the streets, if it was usual for a 
Hindu pilgrim to travel in a way as would place the 
object of his worship on his left-hand side. . . . The 
list can be made pretty long. Evidently Mr. Chaud- 
huri’s admiration for Kipling has made him overlook 
these points in Kim, 

All this does not, however, diminish the intrinsic 
interest of the book. It would, nevertheless, be a 
grave error if one were to assume that Kim is an 
authentic picture of India. Kipling was not interested 
in the land of his birth. What interested him most as 
a writer was the creation of an atmosphere, 
and in this he succeeded in a remarkable fashion, like 
Baron Munchausen or Defoe, if you will. 

It does not demand a long stay in a country to 
understand its ways, provided one is anxious to do so 
and is gifted enough to be truly perceptive. How long 
did Tocqueville stay in the USA? Neither did the 
orientalist René Grousset nor the byzantinist Robert 
Byron, to cite only two people, spend seven long 
years in India, yet their brief essays are remarkably 
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illuminating and can always be read with pleasure by 
anyone interested in India. Fewer than seven weeks’ 
stay in this country led a gifted Bengali to produce a 
most fascinating book entitled A Passage to England, 
which desérves to be perused by those seeking a better 
understanding of England. But before writing a line 
all these authors took the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the history, literature, laws, geography, and 
other data concerning the country they were visiting. 
Kipling was incapable of taking this trouble as far as 
India was concerned. He could get away, or nearly get 
away, with anything he cared to write about India. 
Though he spent seven years in India, I heard from 
him that he had not even seven Indian acquaintances. 
— Yours faithfully, 

SUDHIN N. GHOSE 


135 Oakwood Court, Kensington, W14 


. CRITICAL QUARTERLY 


Sir,—I was not depreciating the work of Dr. Leavis 
through a series of misrepresentations, I was praising 
it with certain reservations. To have left these out 
would surely have earned Mr. Coleman’s irritation 
over ‘defiant quixotry’? Besides, the reservations are 
of first importance when Dr. Leavis’s critical in- 
fluence is discussed. Though Mr. Coleman claims that 
I have freshly contexted him, he can hardly deny 
(why should he?) that his sympathies are with the 
Scrutiny school. He assumes that Virginia Woolf’s 
reputation has been ‘mislaid,’ he regards irascibility 
as a necessary critical virtue, he mentions Dr. Leavis 
to the exclusion of everyone else (Eliot? Forster? 
Trilling? Orwell?) when defining critical excellence. 
Above all, he uses the phrase ‘insignificantly con- 
temporary’ when considering the type of writer the 
Critical Quarterly can be expected to praise. Now the 
living writers who are in fact talked about in the two 
issues he had under review are Ezra Pound, John 
Osborne, Ted Hughes, Albert Camus (this was just 
before his tragic death), Vladimir Nabokov, F. R. 
Leavis, Vernon Watkins. In the two earlier issues, 
there were pieces on Philip Larkin, Edmund Wilson, 
Arthur Miller, Salinger, T. S. Eliot, William Empson. 
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It is precisely as the significantly contemporary that 
these were included, and one is entitled to wonder, 
since Mr. Coleman appears to disallow all except 
Leavis, whom he would choose instead? 


I would agree, of course, that there is much bad 


writing today: when has there not been? But readers 
of a literary quarterly are likely to know a hawk 
from a handsaw without having always to be told, 
and I cannot see that nagging about the bad has much 
claim on space. This is exactly the point the Critical 
Quarterly wants to make. One of the shortcomings 
of Scrutiny was that it recognised precious few writers 
of the past thirty years who could be treated to any- 
thing but irascibility. The effect, I believe, has been to 
turn the major masterpieces of the past into a norm, 
and to use them as a discouragement to lesser creative 
talents. Those who do this, whilst not exactly being 
‘bogeymen,’ certainly exist; and the less constructive 
aspects of Leavis’s own criticism cannot be 
exonerated from blame.—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. DYSON 


University College, Bangor, North Wales 


SCOTTISH POETRY 


Sir,—Tom Scott and Sydney Goodsir Smith have 
written to criticise my review of Honour’d Shade. 

(1) Of course, Mr. Smith was not concealing his 
use of Yeats’s ‘The Great Day.’ But my point was 
that Mr. Smith’s poetry consisted mainly of rather 
lifeless and ornate poetic diction, therefore it was 
significant that in the one place where a personal 
voice did speak out vigorously, the phrases had to 
come from somewhere else. 

(2) It is true that I know little about Gaelic (one 
of my academic qualifications is in English Literature 
and Language, the other in Scottish Literature). But 
this hardly matters in criticising Lowland-Scottish 
literature, for poetry in Scots owes little or nothing, 
in content, modes or diction, to the Gaelic influence. 
There are two cultures in Scotland, based on two 
societies: the West-Highland—crofting-cum-fishing, 
Gaelic-speaking, with a literature mainly oral; and 
the Eastern-Southern or Lowland—big farms, semi- 
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industrialised fishing, heavy industries, Scots- and 
English-speaking, with a literature existing mainly in 
printed books. This idea that the two parts of Scot- 
land deeply interpenetrate each other is a myth, 
originating in the wilder side of Hugh MacDiarmid’s 
Kulturkampf. 

(3) As for my (necessarily fleeting) remark that 
‘poetry is now a backwater,’ may I say that what I 
am interested in is literature. My point was that it is 
not at all surprising, considering the matter histori- 
cally, that a collection of new poems should be rather 
trifling. Consider the past century’s achievement: in 
America, Melville, Hawthorne, Twain and James; in 
France, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert and Zola; in 
Russia, Gogol, Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, 
Tchekov and Gorky; in England, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Hardy, Conrad and Lawrence. Can the con- 
temporary poetry rival that fiction in range and 
depth? Surely it is fiction we look to now.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID CRAIG 
University Bungalows C 264, Peradeniya, Ceylon 


SHELL-ANGLE 


Sir,—Mr. Bernard Levin was not quite right about 
the Hemingway incident, and his shell-angle theories 
in Madrid . . . at least about the result. 

Hemingway’s theory that Franco’s batteries on 
Garabitas Hill could not hit the Florida Hotel, be- 
cause of the trajectory, was explained to us one morn- 
ing at breakfast in his room. A furious shelling of the 
Gran Via had sent those of us on the upper floors 
scurrying to the lower. Among those who listened to 
Hemingway’s theory in exchange for his excellent 
coffee and rolls were John Dos Passos and Antoine 
St. Exupery. Neither expressed any opinion, but I 
saw the ghost of a smile flitting round St. Ex’s large 
jovial face. 

Happily I did not agree with his shell angles, and 
when Sefton Delmer offered me his balcony room, 
facing the street (and, incidentally, Franco’s batteries), 
while he was away on leave, I declined politely. 

A few days later the Florida was hit, and so far as 
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I remember there were only two journalists there at 
the time, Martha Gellhorn and myself. 

I was sitting at the open window of my interior 
room, which overlooked a courtyard, typing my daily 
copy, when the shells hit. And, believe me, more than 
a ceiling collapsed. As soon as the bombardment 
ceased I went out to have a look. 

The balcony room formerly occupied by Delmer 
was a shambles! I was glad I had stuck to my own 
‘hunch.’—Yours faithfully, 

JEROME WILLIS 


Redlands, Hadlow Road East, Tonbridge 


THE GREAT FORTUNE 
Sir,—When your reviewer, Mr. John Coleman, says 
of my new novel that ‘a sense of direction—the why 
of a novel—is conspicuously, fatally absent,’ I can- 
not help feeling that he, like one or two other re- 
viewers of this book, has overlooked the foreword 
explaining that The Great Fortune is the first volume 
of a trilogy. In the second and third volumes the 
relationships will, of course, develop much further, 
revealing, I hope, both direction and purpose.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

OLIVIA MANNING 


26 Queen’s Grove, St. John’s Wood, NW8 


THE. WIND AND THE RAIN 
Sir,—After ten years’ silence, The Wind and the Rain 
is to come to life once more, not as a quarterly, but 
as a yearbook published from America and edited 
from London. It will continue to be ‘A Review of the 
Arts including poems, one-act plays and short stories’ 
and, as in the past, each number will be built round 
a particular subject. The first of these will be the 
territory which exists between natural science and 
religious experience, with particular reference to the 
work of the late Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Con- 
tributions are invited before April 25.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
10 Gardnor Road, NW3 


STYLISTICS 
Sir,—I am shocked to find Leo Spitzer described in 
your columns as ‘a pretentious peddler of “stylistics.” ’ 
Dr. Spitzer’s finest essays appear never to have been 
translated out of the original German, which puts 
them out of reach of most Englishmen who write 
about critical theory, but a glance at the essays on 
Diderot and Phédre in Linguistics and Literary His- 
tory should be sufficient to show how illuminating 
stylistics can be when intelligently applied. 

What is more serious than the lack of translations 
is the fact that the German editions of Dr. Spitzer’s 
books appear to be hopelessly out of print. If any 
of your readers can tell me where I can obtain copies 
of both volumes of Stilstudien and Romanische Stil- 
und Literaturstudien, to save a busy man from having 
to visit one of the national or university libraries every 
time he needs to consult them, I shall be infinitely 
obliged to them. Although I have been trying to get 
the books for several years, specialist booksellers 
have so far drawn blank.—Y ours faithfully, 

MARTIN TURNELL 

17 Sussex Place, Regents Park, NW1 


LOSS OF FACE 


Sir,—Your comment on ‘Loss of Face’ (January 29) 
Is critical of the Admiralty for not making its new 
First Lord better known, but seems also to disparage 
Lord Carrington for not being better known. If Lord 
Carrington’s face is unfamiliar in Britain it is because 
he has only just returned from several years in 
Australia, where he was one of the most successful 
and well-liked UK High Commissioners ever 
appointed, and by no means (to use your churlish 
epithet) ‘undistinguished.’ You do not presumably 
hold it against a man that he gets on with his jobs 
i seeking personal publicity?—Yours faith- 
u y, 

COLIN MANN 
42 Chester Row, SW1 
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Debased Coinage 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Lily White Boys. (Royal 

Court.) — The _ Beggar’s 
_ Opera. (Questors, Ealing.) 
Wuat ever happened to the 
proletariat? The propertyless 
ones, who had only the naked 
tools of hands and brain for 
hire in a fluctuating market and 
whose minimum wage was never more than the 
lowest cost of producing themselves and their 
infant replacement? They seem to have been 
liquidated by birth control which restricted their 
Over-production of children, by hire-purchase 
which allowed them today to spend next year’s 
living expenses, by universal suffrage which en- 
couraged them to raise their economic price along 
with their political price, and by trade unionism 
which enabled them to put a scarcity value on a 
surplus product. Their emancipation may still turn 
out to be as illusory as the dominance of the 
American Negro after the Civil War or the inde- 
pendence of the serfs after the Black Death. A 
war, a slump or a dictatorship would be more than 
enough to shake the foundations and send them 
tumbling down the lift shafts to a proletarian life 
in the basement again. 

Yet our playwrights seem oddly incapable of 
capturing this fascinating, frightening, trembling 
moment of time. Perhaps the new working class 
is both too simple and too complex to provide easy 
drama. It is too simple in its monolithic naivety, 
its selfish solidarity, its mass-produced culture, its 
cheerful apathy. It is too complex in its refusal 
to be categorised by pollsters, its reluctance to 
enroll in crusades, its obsession with trivial, senti- 
mental injustices, its old-fashioned affection for 
capital punishment, bad food, derelict transport, 
hypocritical laws, hideous architecture, and sensa- 
tional newspapers, its sudden outbursts of point- 
less and ineffectual violence. 

The old Establishment dramatists have spent so 
many years not looking at the upper classes as 
they really are, but instead making plays about 
characters from earlier plays, that they are now 
psychologically unable to create a convincing 
modern politician, millionaire, peer or civil ser- 
vant. The young anti-Establishment dramatists are 
so fixated on the anti-social life of Berlin in the 
Twenties, or Jarrow in the Thirties, that they too 
are becoming psychologically unable to present 
a contemporary fitter or salesman or electrician 
on the stage. Instead, from the Royal Court to 
Stratford East, via Unity, the Arts and the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, the new authors concentrate on 
such colourful declassé outsiders as Teddy boys, 
gypsies, whores, queers, Negroes, crooks, gossip- 
writers, comedians, barrow-boys and private 
detectives. Because they cannot understand the 
revised rules of the social game, or isolate the re- 
drafted laws of the economic universe, they pre- 
tend that chaos is come again. It is not only the 
journalists, as Osborne claimed in Paul Slickey, 
who ask the fake questions which prevent the real 
questions being asked. 

Our dramatists, too, spend our time digging for 
solutions to problems which no longer exist, 





Stripping bare dummies who have no private, 
scandalous parts to hide. It is more than a hundred 
years since Proudhon asserted that property is 
theft, and it is no longer sufficient to keep repeat- 
ing that in lyrics and setting it to music. A shady 
businessman is not in exactly the same situation 
as a Teddy boy who coshes an old-age pensioner. 
A biased judge is not morally level with a police- 
man who accepts a bribe. A film star is not just 
a highly paid prostitute. A rich man’s son has not 
got as little right to his inheritance as a pick- 
pocket to his haul. These simple-minded syl- 
logisms were never literally true. As provocative 
analogies, as outrageous similes, they served as 
necessary barbs against hypocrisy in the days of 
Shaw and the early Brecht. Today they are no 
longer outrageous or provocative. They are the 
small change of any intellectual book-keeping. To 
produce these schoolboy sarcasms now as newly 
minted revelations is to debase the whole coinage 
of social criticism—and this is what has happened 
in Christopher Logue’s The Lily White Boys. 


I have called it Christopher Logue’s play be- 
cause the original dialogue of Harry Cookson is 
almost buried under Logue’s songs. Even what is 
left seems hardly worth unearthing—a primitive 
Hyde Park spouter’s satire about how the horrible 
rich abuse the horrible poor by keeping them at a 
hungry respectful distance from the communal 
trough. It has a few funny lines (as when the newly 
recruited call-girl says happily, ‘To think I was 
sitting on a fortune all my life and I didn’t know 
it’), but the under-dogs and bitches are caricatures 
from Punch while the over-dogs and cats are jokes 
from the Daily Worker. Mr. Cookson gives the 
impression that he hates people rather than people 
in society. There is no one in his play who is not 
buyable, biddable, beatable or beddable. There 
are no subtleties—no one who does the right thing 
for the wrong reason, no one who is corrupted by 
his own integrity. 

In the published edition of the Songs (Scorpion 
Press, 5s.), though not in the Court programme, 
Mr. Logue announces that they were written ‘in 
collaboration with Lindsay Anderson, Charles 
Fox and Oscar Loewenstein.’ He might have added 
‘and Bertolt Brecht and Meredith Wilson.’ The 
flavour of translated Brecht is pervasive—the same 
brusque, button-holing, pub-argument style, full 
of street-corner images and dogmatic generalisa- 
tions. The Meredith Wilson influence appears here 
in ‘The Committee’s Point Number,’ which in 
both metre and matter reflects Mr. Wilson’s 
‘We've Got Trouble’ number in his brilliant, 
bouncy musical The Music Man, now running in 
New York. (Mr. Logue had a very similar device, 
a free verse soliloquy spoken on pitch over a 
musical continuo, in his short play The Trial of 
Cob and Leach \ast year—a much gayer, funnier, 
warmer work altogether than The Lily White 
Boys.) But there is also much that is characteristi- 
cally, and infuriatingly, Loguish. There is the 
insistent meaningless metaphors— 


Everyone wants bread with eyes, 
And cheese with no eyes in it. 
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‘SINEWS’ 


FOR SPAIN’S NEW STEEL GIANT 


How English Electric 
put power to work 


‘The sinews, nerves and arteries of the giant new 
steelworks at Aviles in northern Spain were all 
engineered and installed by the English Electric 
Company under a comprehensive contract. 


Its sinews are the powerful motors driving the 
three mills, which together roll red-hot steel 
ingots the size of a desk into rails and girders; 
its nerves are the control circuits which enable 
men to operate these huge machines with deli- 
cate accuracy; its arteries the switchgear and 
transformers which distribute electric power 
throughout the steelworks. 


In the hills above Aviles, English Electric 
generating equipment in the hydro-electric 
stations at Salime and Silvon helps to supply 
power for the new steel mills. 


Aviles will produce up to 1,000,000 tons of 
steel a year. For Spain this abundant supply of 
first-class steel means an upsurge in her 
industrial growth. 

For us in Britain, this very large contract has 
added yet further to the wealth of technical 


experience—experience which works for Britain 
. . as it worked for Spain. 
Power for every need The English Electric 
Company is concerned with all aspects of 
power. Producing it from coal, oil, gas, water, 
the atom. Distributing it—through the most 
efficient transformers and switchgear. Using it 
—whether in electric locomotives or domestic 
appliances. 
And this production of all kinds of power 
equipment has one aim—the prosperity that 
makes for a more fruitful life. 


POWER IS THE BUSINESS OF 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


A VAST COMPLEX 


This building at the new steelworks of Empresa Nacional 
Siderurgica at Aviles contains the first steel blooming 
mill in Spain to be driven by twin motors. The 7,000 h.p. 
drive was supplied by English Electric under a compre- 
hensive contract. 


FROM ITS MAIN “‘NERVE-CENTRE”’ 

these two men control the operation of Spain’s vast new 
steel blooming mill at Aviles. Over 14,000 electrical con- 
nections link the main drive and its auxiliaries to this 
control unit. 


... BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.a. 
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the deliberately discordant parallels— 


Such lips—such lettuce, 

Such legs—such wine 
not to mention the syncopated rhythms that sound 
accidental and the rhymes which are suddenly 
pulled away from underneath you. 

These songs often work in theatrical terms in 
terms of noise, movement and physical attack. 
Tactfully bolstered by the music of Tony Kinsey 
and Bill Le Sage, which sounds like ‘The MJQ 
Plays Kurt Weill Favourites,’ brilliantly drilled 
and manceuvred and battle-trained by Lindsay 
Anderson and Eleanor Fazan, the young leads 
produce the electrifying illusion that they are sing- 
ing new, sharp, satirical songs. But once you listen 
to the words the illusion fails. 


Despite the amount of energy, talent, enthus- 
iasm, and sheer guts which blazes through every 
second, with The Lily White Boys the British 
musical has come to immaturity. Despite Sean 
Kenny’s striking grandstand set against a huge 
office-block backdrop with its witty dangling 
posters and pictures, Lindsay Anderson’s com- 
mando raids which use every inch for effect, the 
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unnerving un-actorish presence of Albert Finney, 
Monty Landis and Philip Locke as the Teds, the 
clever, comic, revue-sketch edge of Ronnie 
Stevens and the rest, despite some moments—as 
when Georgia Brown chimes emotion, music and 
comment together in ‘Jeannie On The Price of 
Ethics —The Lily White Boys is still inferior in 
integration, professionalism and entertainment 
value to Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be. But 
then, Fings (coming soon to the Garrick) is the 
best new British musical of the last five years. 

Like Fings, and The Lily White Boys, the 
Questors modern-dress version of The Beggar's 
Opera to skiffle rhythms exploits the current vogue 
for life in a thieves’ kitchen. It is an amateur pro- 
duction with a few of the amateur’s defects (self- 
consciousness, erratic pacing, and an exaggerated 
fear of walking through the scenery) but all of the 
amateur’s virtues (freshness, conscientiousness 
and humour). The ingeniously effective, mobile 
settings by John Rolfe, a lively hip production by 
Barbara Hutchins, and the startlingly assured and 
subtle performance by Denise Huot as Lucy 
Lockitt produce an infectiously entertaining 
evening. 


The Small Savages 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 
0 The Fali. (Curzon.)}—Moment 
lo = 3 of Danger. (Warner.)—Eyes 
Cc 4 ; Without a Face. (Cameo- 
4 Royal.) 


High Wind in Jamaica (al- 
though when I first read it, at 
an unsuitably early age, it struck 
me as a typical bit of adult 
absurdity, miles and miles off the mark) set a 
standard of accuracy in juvenile murder that 
nothing ever seems to touch. But here comes 
something: the same feeling of a closed gang- 
life, intense and ruthless and with its own tough 
morality and tenderness. The children in the 
Argentinian film The Fall (director: Leopoldo 
Torre Nillson, ‘X’ certificate) lock their dumb 
(literally so), half-crazy mother up in her room, 
just for a bit of peace, and while she is there she 
dies. How were they to know her feverish knocks 
meant she was having a heart attack, when the 
whole of her day was spent knocking in what 
sounded just as feverish a way? Certainly they 
had tended to say she would be better dead (what 
with her madness, her sufferings, and their com- 
pletely abandoned state while she still lived), so 
with adult illogic Albertina, their lodger, adds this 
to what was plain misfortune, as if it made a kind 
of intention, and calls it murder. The children very 
sensibly call it bad luck. 

This is an extraordinary film. I don’t remember 
children so movingly used or the world of child- 
hood so intimately and strangely entered. Child- 
ren ought to make wonderful film subjects, be- 
cause you can watch them without bothering 
much about what they say, which is so often, from 
an adult point of view, misleading. Yet film child- 
ren are generally terrible, plastered all over with 
notices saying Look at me, I'm a child! ‘behaving’ 
like children, as adults expect children to behave, 
that is. And the paradoxical thing about the child- 
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ren in The Fall is that, like most Spanish and 
Latin-American children, they are, by our solider 
standards, histrionic, precocious, and even self- 
conscious to a degree that would seem to cut out 
any chance of ‘natural’ acting. The younger boy’s 
theatrical gesture of hard-headed wariness—the 
characteristic Latin movement of exasperated 
emphasis, all five fingers glued.together while the 
hand pumps up and down—keeps appearing, arid 
obviously anyone using it must have a certain 
racial ebullience, not just a gift for mimicry; but 
there is something so touching in the discrepancy 
between the boy’s startling beauty, and the second- 
hand, in anyone else rather tiresome and vulgar 
gesture, that one accepts it as part of his innocent 
knowingness—like the faintly sexy remarks, the 
physical highspiritedness, the unorthodox piety, 
the resilience and common sense and ability to 
cope, from a child’s-eye view, with adult prob- 
lems; all of which shock the dreamy, bookish 
Albertina to the soul. 

For Albertina herself has less plain horse sense 
than any heroine I can think of, and always her 
answer to their endearing ways of solving their 
problems is a puckered brow and a desperate 
effort to make them feel suitably guilty. Instead of 
cheering their solitary and touching efforts at 
church-going, for instance (in Mother's stolen 
hats, the girls), she has fits because they are in- 
fringing some of the regulations. Instead of 
encouraging all their brightness and efficiency—at 
cookery and money-raising, at family jollity 
under impossible conditions—she lopes about the 
house like Banquo’s ghost, ashen and appalled. 
And yet, and yet . . . absurd and misguided as 


Albertina appears from this distance, if you look 
at her from a Spanish and Catholic point of view 
you begin to see, not reason exactly, but her 
reasons. The behaviour, temperaments and atti- 
tudes that would all be applauded in, say, an 
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English liberal-intellectual family are quite likely 
to appal an old-fashioned Spaniard (or Argen- 
tinian), even if she is young and a student in 
Buenos Aires. And the whole film is a study of the 
effect of people on people, and attitudes on other 
attitudes, with poor Albertina in the middle of 
the whirlwind, flying away at the end because she 
fears too much to be put upon by anyone, cherish- 
ing her selfhood, one feels, at the expense of her 
generosity and her soul. Albertina and the child- 
ren, Albertina and the mad mother, Albertina and 
the two men—one who hates, the other who loves, 
the children—Albertina and her family at home, 
the two spinster aunts who brought her up: all 
these relationships are treated so subtly, what 
seems almost so briefly, that one hardly realises, 
until the end, their cumulative effect, or the 
morality that comes out of them. Elsa Daniel, a 
fragile, Nordic-looking blonde, conveys the girl’s 
dreamy slight dottiness exactly—her frigid charm, 
her selfishness, her shock. But it is the children 
who really carry the film—with their warmth, their 
racket, their ubiquity, their need, under all the 
airs, for adult guidance, their extraordinary charm 
and beauty, their secret ‘rightness.’ They seem 
creatures without the bloom rubbed off, yet never 
sentimentalised or etherealised. Hosing each 
other in the yard, selling suspender belts in the 
market, trying to get a sun-tan from a plain elec- 
tric light bulb, they look too good—and too funny 
—to last. This film is two rather opposite-sound- 
ing things, about equally: it is entirely delightful, 
and extremely disturbing. The small savages 
deserve a visit, anyway, whichever you want. 


(Continued on page 182) 


Stay the Cruel Hand 


Over 3 million Animal experiments 
in 1958 alone. 


We seek your support. 


. Over the years the N.A.V.S. has been 
working persistently to bring a halt to 


experiments cafried out daily in research 
laboratories, throughout the country, 
where they are conducted in the mis- 
taken belief that they are all for the 
benefit of mankind. 


The Society stands for the abolition of 
‘experiments on living animals which 
are calculated to cause pain’ (The 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876), and 
suffering thereafter. By every means in 
its power the N.A.V.S. endeavours to 
promote the welfare of laboratory 
animals and safeguard them from the 
effects of cruel experiments. 
Donations can help us now. 


For free literature write to:— 


National Anti-Vivisection Society 
(Dept.ST ), 27 Palace St., London, S.W.1 
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HOW MUCH STEEL IN 1960? 





HE British steel industry may well produce about 24 million 

tons of steel in 1960 - compared with 20 million tons last year. 

Last year, and the year before, the steel industry spent 
some £100,000,000 on new plant and development — and raised its 
production capacity by about a million tons each year. This was 
done despite the fact that existing capacity, except in a few cases, 
was not being fully used. 

Why this expansion, then ? Is it an act of folly - or farsightedness ? 

It is simply an expression of confidence in Britain’s future. 

Apart from the sharp setback around 1958, when the industry was 
working far below capacity, demand for steel has shown a steady 
upsurge since the war. Looking forwards, the industry has weighed 
forecasts made by its customers about their future demand. 

As a result the industry believes that the trend of steel demand 
will continue to rise. 

Planning ahead in Steel is a ticklish business. It means foreseeing 
future developments in the economic life of the nation, and the 
changing needs of steel consumers. 

Among the thousands of steel-using firms the pattern of demand 
can change almost overnight. But planning, building and bringing 
into production a néw steelworks inevitably takes years. 


Unexpected 


A plant-making rails cannot change over to production of sheet 
for cars. 

Hence in the past two years, although the steel industry as a whole 
has not been working at full capacity, there have sometimes been 
shortages of steel sheet. 

Why ? The causes were an unexpectedly swift boom in cars = 
which took even the motor industry itself by surprise; rising sales 
of household goods like cookers and washing machines, and of 
electrical machinery; and a shift in demand from one kind of steel 
sheet to another. 


SEVEN YEARS OF STEADY PROGRESS 





Steel capacity 1953-1960 
Million tons 


Capital expenditure 
year by year 1953-1960 
1953-100 


250 + ESTIMATED 
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£760 million 


Not even the wisest brains can predict, years ahead, every future 
shift in the pattern of demand. But Britain’s steel industry has done 
remarkably well since the war in having the right plant ready at the 
right time. 

Since the end of 1946, a sum of over £760,000,000 has been spent 
on development. The graphs show the crescendo of expansion in 
the last seven years; and also how the steel industry, far from lagging, 
has gone ahead faster than other manufacturing industries. 


New Mills 


In the critical field of cold reduced sheet, production in 1959 was 
13% up on 1958, and will rise again by perhaps as much as 20% in 
1960. Further expansion at existing strip mills and construction of 
two new mills at Newport and Ravenscraig, work on which is being 
accelerated, will meet the likely demand for sheet and tinplate. 

What of the other sections of the industry ? Although hit by the 
recession, they have pressed on with expansion. The new Universal 
Beam Mill at Lackenby, the best of its kind in the world, is in pro- 
duction - indeed, everywhere the nationwide programme of steel 
development is accelerating. At the lowest point (December, 1958) 
the industry was operating, on average, at about 70% of capacity. 
Now the rate is over 90% — of a greater capacity. 


Up and Up 


Prospects are that there will still be some margin of capacity in 
1960 in certain heavy steel products, as a result of continued slack- 
ness of demand from railways, coal mines, and shipbuilders. But 
demand for other types of steel is expected to rise still further. 

Steel production in 1960 may therefore be between three and four 
million tons more than in 1959. 

Continued modernisation and expansion — at a cost of over £100 
million a year - will provide an efficient steel capacity of over 30 
million tons by 1965, a sound basis for competing in world markets. 


NEW LIFE IN THE VALLEYS 


By Trevor Evans 


The “black years” of the twenties and ’thirties are not forgotten 
in South Wales. So it was with deep misgivings that I went back to 
the village where I grew up. 

I was never so surprised in my life. There was Thomas Street 
with upwards of thirty motor cars parked along its kerbs. Thomas 
Street, which for hours on end in the old days held nothing but 
Sam Price’s milk-float, and Harry Davies’s coal wagon. 

The houses were spruce with new paint. The house without its 
television aerial was an exception. Many had refrigerators, and some 
washing machines. 


Peaceful Revolution 


The most penetrating comment on changed times came from 
Mr. Tudur Watkins, the village schoolmaster. He happened to refer 
in a lesson to soup kitchens. The boys showed the glazed look of 
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not understanding. His own son piped-up: ‘ Dad, what are soup 
kitchens, please ?’ 

I do not claim that what has happened in Abertridwr is repeated 
in every other village in the Welsh coalfield. 





Pontypridd, badly hit in the ’thirties now one 
of the most prosperous of South Wales towns. 


But there has been a peaceful revolution in South Wales. It can 
be measured in a variety of ways. Take Pontypridd, one of the worst 
hit of South Wales centres - 76%, of the working population un- 
employed during the depression. Today, it has 1.8°,, unemployed. 


Barometer of Coal and Steel 


There is another way of showing the transformation. For genera- 
tions two industries, coal and steel, were synonymous with South 
Wales. 

The concentration of coal mining on the most economical pits 
has produced contradictions, with surplus men in parts of West 
Wales and a shortage of miners in parts of the Rhondda. 

Steel, too, has concentrated production on modern plants, but 
with a surprising and gratifying result. 

A number of small works were closed, but at the same time the 
new Abbey, Trostre and Velindre works of The Steel Company of 
Wales were brought into commission. 

Throughout South Wales and Monmouthshire the total number 
on the payroll of the steel companies was 52,500 in 1948. It was 
55,300 last year. 

In West Wales there were 27,900 employed in steel in October, 
1947. Last July there were 28,000. 

The Industry set up special funds to pay compensation to tinplate 
workers who lost their jobs when the small works were shut down. 
Valuable though these provisions are for older workers, an even 
greater social contribution has been the provision of work for more 
people. 


Confidence in the future 


In spite of the changing pattern of coal and steel, the two 
industries continue jointly to provide work for nearly one-third of 
all the men in jobs in South Wales. 

What of the long-term prospects for South Wales ? Here I am an 
optimist. The workers have proved their adaptability to new skills 
and new processes. 

For years there has been a tussle in the minds of many men in 


South Wales between the experience of the recent past and the 
memories of the years between the wars. Inevitably, it was a conflict 
between generations. 

I hope and believe the victory will go to the younger generation. 
The future belongs to them anyway. 


SIXTY KINDS OF STEEL ON TRIAL—- 
* TRIAL BY ORDEAL ! 


They do brutal things to a car, down at Nuneaton, on the proving 
grounds of the Motor Industry Research Association. And every 
time they test a car, sixty different kinds of steel are on trial. That’s 
how many there are in a modern car. 

One of the tortures they have devised consists of a pavé track made 
of rough stone blocks, set at all angles, with plenty of potholes. They 
like to drive cars across it fast. 

And what bears the brunt of this savage test ? 





Steel takes these shock tactics in its stride. 


Steel. British steel. Not just any kind of British steel - but a 
variety of specially compounded steels. 

These special steels come from one or other of the many steelworks 
in Britain that produce alloy steels. 

They are made, fastidiously, in special furnaces, with exact 
quantities of alloying material added to the molten metal. 

Nickel may go in, or Chromium, or Titanium, or Vanadium - 
or any of a score of other ingredients. 

Scrupulous sampling and testing follow. Only when the melter is 
completely satisfied is the molten metal ‘ teemed ’. The end-product 
is a component to which the car-driver hardly gives a thought - 
simply because it is so completely reliable. Whenever there’s a really 
tough job to do in a car, there’s a special British steel doing it. 

There are over 300 steel firms in Britain, producing thousands of 
different steels. One firm alone may make steel to 500 specifications. 

All Britain’s industries rely on steel —- none more than the Motor 
Industry, whose phenomenal production and export efforts have 
astonished the world. 


Reports to the Nation on Steel will be issued 
regularly during 1960 by the British Iron 
and Steel Federation 
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Moment of Danger (director: Laslo Benedek; 
*A’ certificate) starts well, fast and authentically, 
with Trevor Howard and Edmund Purdom as, 
respectively, tough amateur and smooth profes- 
sional crooks, but degenerates into a routine trans- 
Iberian chase with Dorothy Dandridge thrown 
in for good measure, and the usual coyness about 
sleeping in the armchair (has any film-maker ever 
tried sleeping for nights on end in an armchair?). 
A few splendid minutes from Michael Hordern. 

And Eyes Without a Face (director: Georges 
Franju; ‘X’ certificate) gets my prize as the sickest 


film since I started film criticism. Sad to see Alida , 


Valli mixed up in it; or Pierre Brasseur either, 
though his deadpan manner is better suited to 
necromancy and surgical horror than her subtle 
and nervous expressiveness. 








Put on a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


For morning freshness at the end of 
the day, put onaclean Van Heusen collar. 
Impeccably styled in cool, permanently 
semi -stiff material actually woven ona 
curve that conforms to the shape of your 
neck, Van Heusen collars are always 
irreproachably right. 


Keep some Van Heusen collars at the 
office and freshen up at the end of the 
day’s work—or in the middle of it. 


Choose from 
6 styles in the 
quarter-size 
that fits you 
exactly 


Van Heusen 
Collars 


Permanently semi-stiff « In 6 styles « 3/6 each 


KEEP SOME SPARE VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
AT THE OFFICE 


BY: 
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Live Beats 


By PETER 
THERE is a genius for making 
opportunities as well as for 
taking them, and considerable 
as are Kenneth Tynan’s gifts in 
the latter respect, in the former 
they are unrivalled. I write in 
pure envy of the assignment Mr. 
Tynan secured for himself in 
We Dissent (ATV); the idea of showing non- 
conformist America, the disorganisation men, was 
excellent, but ideas for programmes are the easiest 
things in the world to come by, whatever is said 
by administrator-producers with none. The 
Tynan wizardry lay in selling ATV on an idea 
which involved raising cameras, crews, time and 
fares to travel the 5,000 miles, and then, finally, 
occupying an hour and a half of air time last week. 
Mr. Tynan did not appear, but his hand was 
everywhere evident, and an ironic little Brechtian 
version of ‘John Brown’s Body’ ran through the 
programme like a signature tune. The effort 
proved immensely worth while, though it would 
have been better split into two three-quarter hours, 
and without the dreary narration by William 
Clark, in that manner which always suggests he is 
about to offer himself to the National Trust. 

The most shimmering contribution was very 
nearly the first—C. Day Mills of Harvard on 
American apathy-conformity, the ‘capital require- 
ments of communication’ whereby the high cost 
of printing helps to cause the low level of thinking; 
and towards the very end Dalton Trumbo gave a 
bitter, scarifying account of his persecution as an 
ex-Communist in Hollywood. But interest natur- 
ally centred on the ‘beat generation,’ living mostly 
round San Fransisco, who have ‘sought to dis- 
affiliate themselves from the pressures of Ameri- 
can life.’ This seems to mean work only when it 
can’t be avoided, free poetry, cheap wine, as well 
as contemplation of your own navel, or that of 
any girl who strays into the hut. 

Various commentators, led by Graham Hutton 
speaking after the programme, perspicaciously 
missed the point of all this by remarking that we, 
too, have our new protestants. So have most 
countries. What surely is fascinating about the 
beats is their individual idiom—they are, for 
example, utterly non-European in mentality, 
which makes sense when they are seen to be not 
so much Left Bank as Left Coast, and therefore 
yearn towards the East. European culture does 
not even appear to be part of their terms of refer- 
ence—thus a beat poet equated his work with 
religion as if Keats had never committed ‘Beauty 
is Truth, Truth Beauty’ and the rest of it to the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, while another 
insisted that they are not a movement of protest, 
simply seekers after the stern, impersonal beauty 
of art, as if the French Parnassians had never 
existed. 

Such thinking as camé through seemed sadly 
shallow, but then there is a variation of Archi- 
medes’s Law in these matters which means that 
you cannot displace more than your own mental 
weight; conversely, when reacting against Ameri- 
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can life at its most shallow, protest is hardly likely 
to be more profound, unless the highest talent is 
involved, and none was here. Still, they obviously 
enjoy themselves, and it was fascinating to see 
them in context. But where and who are the 
beatnik girls? And where did these people come 
from? What was their background, education, 
actual earning power? These were questions to 
which Mr. Clark gave no answers. 

In the off-beat field it was quietly John Morti- 
mer’s week, with a sardonic look at the bed-sitter 
belt of Hampstead (though it was more like 
Belsize Park I thought) on Monitor (BBC), and 
a new play, David and Broccoli (BBC), about the 
war of nerves between a Caliban boxing instructor 
at a private school and the ‘swot’ he persecutes. 
The concentrated observation that went into the 
short play would see most dramatists through a 
series; every word goes to create character, and at 
best Mr. Mortimer writes with the relish of a cruel 
Dickens. The school was devastatingly hit off, 
there was a splendid peripheral character of the 
boy’s father, perfectly played by Peter Sallis in his 
most hearty, jelly-baby vein, and the end was as 
sure-footed as the rest—for the boy, having 
destroyed his enemy by a stratagem that made 
him think the end of the world was coming, does 
not understand. his own cruelty any more than he 
understood the boxer’s. 

BBC prestige is having quite a come-back at 
present, so this will do as a moment to voice a fear 
that (heady with recent ratings) their planners may 
be going to throw away ground won back by 
producers and artists. The mass public has not 
turned highbrow just because Charlie Drake is 
in the Top Ten, but a certain esoteric note has 
been discernible in announcements of forthcoming 
events. This is not to suggest only sport and 
variety at peak hours; the question is one of 
quality and common sense. Some peak-hour view- 
ing of late has almost defied viewers to take it. 
Also to follow one serial by another on Fridays 
hardly seems to cast the net as wide as possible, 
and makes it difficult to reproach ITV for same- 
ness. And it is rather too typical still of the 
BBC that, after the huge success of Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s talks about painting on ITV, they should 
publish a walletful of illustrations (price two 
guineas) and institute a series of talks about paint- 
ing on radio. I suspect there are those in the Cor- 
poration who, if they read the foregoing sentence, 
will react: “But what is the connection between 
the two?’ If so, can only thank them for making 
my point. 

At random: If ever on Tonight you hear that 
an item is by John Morgan, drop everything to 
listen—and I mean listen as well as view, because 
for descriptive gift of the gab he is unique on 
TV at present. . . . Some found the Russian not- 
very-comic-strip play In Search Of Happiness 
(Granada) touching; I found it excruciatingly 
dull, but one must certainly allow that in Victor 
Rosdév the Soviet suburbs have found their own 
R. F. Delderfield. . . . Who writes BBC radio 
news bulletins? Last Wednesday morning we were 
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DOCTORS COMMONS 


Twentieth-century members of the Legal Profession 
- can scarcely be expec- 
ted to know the where- 
abouts of this site once 
given over wholly to 
their pursuits. More im- 
portant is the knowledge 
that next to it there now 
stands a building which 
houses a Christian activ- 
ity of a world wide in- 
terdenominational and 
charitable character. In the provision and circulation of 
the Scriptures in 853 languages, an object exists which 
is worthy of serious consideration by those making 
covenants or charitable bequests. The Society’s Financial 
Secretary welcomes enquiries, concerning which the 
strictest confidence is observed. 











THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


























MONEY MATTERS 


Investing in a Building Society 





The PLANET, a founder member of the Building 

Societies Association, was one of the first Building 

Societies to be given TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 
The PLANET was established in 1848 and it 
has been under the same management for over 
a quarter of a century. 

The PLANET has assets of well over £11,000,000 

and Reserves exceeding £500,000. 
The PLANET exists to foster Home-owner- 
ship. In this field it finds ample opportunities 
for the satisfactory employment of its Funds. 


1% NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
ments taxable at standard rate 
9 No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 
Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 


BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 
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The Taming of the Shrew 


The First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear Kate down 
the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault lay in her father. A 
modern psychiatrist would have quickly discovered that she spent her 
formative years falling over books that her parent had carelessly strewn 
about. Books, like women, are best when housed in elegance. Keep your 
wife unshrewish, and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your 
books in a sturdy Minty bookcase that can grow with your library. Your 
wife will like your Minty bookcase; she'll approve: of its traditional yet 
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told that Algerians viewed the situation with 
‘apprehension and stupefaction’: shortly to be 
dramatised, I suppose, in six episodes by H. Old- 
field Box. . . . Panorama (BBC) has woken up 
with a vengeance, and I get the impression that if 
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people disagree with what he says, Mr. Robert 
Kee will be round in the morning to hit them 
personally. Under these impossible circumstances 
I shall have left for a short visit to America just 
before this article appears. 


Bravo Bravura 


By CLIVE BARNES 


SOMETHING quite unexpectedly 
important has happened at 
Covent Garden, and it is called 
La Fille Mal Gardée, The ballet, 
originally created in Bordeaux 





by the old _ballet-master 
Dauberval in 1789 a few 
months before the French 


Revolution, is celebrated in the history books as 
the first modern ballet (whatever that may mean), 
and has a reputation depressingly reminiscent of 
that enjoyed by Gammer Gurton’s Needle or 
Ralph Roister Doister in early British drama. Not 
quite the same, however, for unlike these two 
museum pieces, La Fille Mal Gardée has clung 
tenaciously on toa place in the modern repertory, 
even though the original choreography has been 
completely lost and two or three composers have 
given it entirely new scores. Through all these 
topsy-turveyings the ballet has held on to just two 
things: its bucolic story of young love sprouting 
among the cabbages and triumphing over parental 
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disapproval, and its proud, historic name, La Fille 
Mal Gardée. (Come to think of it, even the name 
has been changed in Russia and America.) 

Covent Garden, rarely the first with the news, 
have now mounted it 171 years late, coyly sugar- 
ing the sweet with an erudite programme note 
explaining the ballet’s vicissitudes, and a beauti- 
fully written statement by Tamara Karsavina 
assuring the Royal Ballet’s angry old audience 
that this ‘charming period piece’ is ‘singularly 
compatible with the artistic irends of today— 
artistic reaction to contemporary life.’ Covent 
Garden really needn’t have worried so much. This 
very funny comedy has—despite its tinkly-tumpty 
music—all the essentials of a comic masterwork, 
and Frederick Ashton’s incredibly rich choreo- 
graphy has made it just that. 

The work swoops past the nymphs and fairies 
surrounding nineteenth-century ballet romanti- 
cism back to the earlier, robust tradition of ballet 
realism, from which the basic quality of even the 
best Romantic ballet had sprung. Realism is pos- 
sibly not the right word, for the pastoral figurines 
of La Fille Mal Gardée are hardly what we would 
call realistic, yet within their stylised conventions 
they convey genuine human emotions, recognis- 
able and warm. There is a charming mime scene 
in which the heroine, Lise, looking happily to- 
wards her future marriage with Colas and antici- 
pated motherhood, indicates with a gesture of 
frank pleasure the state of pregnancy—an aspect 
of love which would not have occurred to a 
Romantic nymph. Equally right in style and 
period is the playful artificiality Ashton has given 
to a be-ribboned courting dance for the two lovers. 
Everything in the production is correct and taste- 
ful—yet it was neither Ashton’s scholarship nor his 
taste that caused the first night audience to give 
the ballet the warmest reception since the Bolshoi 
were here. 

The ballet’s triumph is to be found simply in 
Ashton’s choreography and—for even a Stradi- 
varius needs a fiddler—the truly astonishing 
virtuosity of its cast. He has taken Nadia Nerina 
and David Blair, the two most spectacular dancers 
in British ballet, and made them dance as they 
have never danced before. Ashton works on his 
dancers like a sculptor, quarrying and carving his 
choreography out of their very bodies. For years 
he has used Fonteyn and Somes as his subjects, 
and developed a whole style of ballet around 
them, serene, passionate and lyrical. Just over a 
year ago he created Ondine for them—and that, 

one felt, was that. It looked definitive, the end of 
the line. Fonteyn’s fierce eloquence and Somes’s 
reticent virility had apparently been polished to 
their ultimate limits. and ‘really there hardly 
seemed much more for Ashton to do, but sit back 
and relax. Yet suddenly Ashton has started afresh 
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with Nerina and Blair in a new vein of bravura 
choreography. These two fly high above the stage, 
twisting and turning like aerobatic birds. Blair, 
aggressively confident and defiantly elegant, spins 
round with the cutting force of steel, and when 
it comes to partnering he holds Nerina right above 
his head in ecstatic Bolshoi lifts. Nerina is fast 
and dazzling; she jumps and curvets round the 
stage with the athletic power of a man, yet with 
a completely feminine flounce, madcap and girlish, 

Excitement, of course, cannot be sustained 
throughout an evening, and the main stuffing of 
La Fille Mal Gardée is comedy. Stanley Holden 
plays the traditionally travestie role of Widow 
Simone, Lise’s mother, with the broad masculine 
assurance of a music-hall dame. However, unlike 
most dames, he underplays the part with clever 
subtlety and an imaginative range of comic inven- 
tion. Equally good is Alexander Grant as Lise’s 
unwanted, hay-seed suitor. Dancing with eccentric 
abandof, his half-hinged mind shines radiantly 
through an otherwise vacant face. Towards the 
end of the ballet Grant, uncomprehendingly re- 
jected, produces an attitude of dog-like pathos 
that is exquisitely calculated to be funny and 
touching, yet does not over-balance into the 
mawkish. 

The music is the Ferdinand Hérold version 
dating from 1828, slickly re-arranged and adapted 
by John Lanchbery, and sensibly retaining 
Hérold’s pirating of pieces by Rossini and Doni- 
zetti. It is gay, undemanding and utterly undis- 
tinguished. ‘The costumes by Osbert Lancaster are 
suitably pretty—although his over-modish and 
micky-taking scenery is probably the work’s only 
grievous flaw. 
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McCarthy 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


would be fifty-one years old (or by his own 
false account fifty), an age at which politicians 
are normally approaching the zenith of their 
powers. McCarthy’s brief heyday was from early 
1950 until late 1954. During those years he 
achieved world-wide notoriety and a popularity 
in his own country that is still far from extinct. 
He suffered a slight rebuff in 1954, but he cannot 
be said to have been defeated or ruined. It seems 
clear from Mr. Rovere’s account* that failing 
physical stamina was the chief cause of his loss 
of power. 

Mr. Rovere was a newspaper reporter in 
Washington during much of the period of 
McCarthy’s ascendancy and had many oppor- 
tunities of studying his subject. McCarthy was 
more than ingratiating to the press; he combined 
an air of bonhomous candour with solicitude 
for their convenience, giving warning when he 
proposed to spring a trap and timing his dis- 
closures to suit editorial ‘deadlines.’ Mr. Rovere 
was not duped but he v. s fascinated by the 
spectacle of the man. His comments are pungent 
and, as far as a foreigner can judge, just. 
Unhappily the book is not really addressed to the 
foreigner. Mr. Rovere knows all the facts him- 
self and he presupposes an equal knowledge in 
his reader. There is far too much comment and 
allusion, far too little direct chronological narra- 
tive, far too little explanation of the niceties of 
American political procedure. The book lacks 
unity and structure and seems to be largely a 
compilation of articles written at different times 
for different journals. In this sense it will dis- 
appoint English readers who look for a coherent 
biography. But it has so much amusing material 
in it that it can be recommended for bedside use, 
if not for a place on the library shelf. 

Most Europeans, I suppose, regard McCarthy 
as a fanatic. Mr. Rovere’s thesis, which I think 
he amply demonstrates, is that he wi4’s totally 
insincere. He had certain likeable, rascally 
qualities; a gambler and drunkard who was un- 
Shakably loyal to his cronies and often mag- 
nanimous to his enemies. He was devoid of 
patriotism and political principle. He was a man 
of no outstanding abilities who came to the top, 
or very near it, by representing a prevalent 
mood of frustration and dismay among his 
countrymen and by fantastically exaggerating 
Suspicions that were not without some founda- 
tion. He had the essential demagogue’s gift of 
identifying the scapegoat and performing public 
sacrifice. One of the things which Mr. Rovere 
might profitably have done and does not do is to 
give an estimate of the actual harm done to 
individual lives by McCarthy’s campaign. One 
heard at the time of careers ruined, of innocent 
men hounded to exile and even to suicide. Have 
hundreds or thousands suffered permanently? 
What seems certain is that McCarthy never dis- 
covered a spy or even an active Communist. 


I Senator Joe McCarthy were alive today he 





*SENATOR JoE McCartTuy. By Richard H. Rovere. 
(Methuen, 18s.) 


Mr. Rovere gives a significant example from ais 
own knowledge of a man in a position of trust 
who may or who may not have been a Com- 
munist at the time of McCarthy's inquiry, who 
had certainly perjured himself in denying former 
party membership. This man’s name appeared on 
one of McCarthy’s lists, but he was too obtuse 
to recognise a genuine case when he saw it and 
too lazy to pursue a topic which was not 
attracting immediate publicity. 

It is arguable, I think, that McCarthy on the 
whole prospered the Communist cause. There 
was never the smallest danger of the Communist 
Party achieving power in the USA, but there, as 
everywhere else, a Communist conspiracy 
existed. Every country maintains an intelligence 
service of sorts in every other country. The 
Russians have the peculiar advantage of having 
an organisation at their disposal in the national 
Communist Parties. They are able to insinuate 
unavowed members into the public services who 
work with and for one another independently 
of their national authorities and supply secret 
information to the Russians. This was not the 
full extent of the danger. In 1945 America found 
herself for the first time in her history actively 
participating in the policies of half the world 
and in her various headquarters in Europe and 
Asia there were officials who were working for 
the local Communist Parties rather than for their 
own country; they were capable of much 
mischief; most of them owed their positions 
directly to sympathisers in the clique round 
Roosevelt and some of them enjoyed rather 
special protection in Washington. The committee 
for investigating ‘unAmerican activities’ had been 
sitting since 1938 and it seemed that its recom- 
mendations were not being implemented. Men 
who had been reported as ‘bad security risks’ 
were still in office. Personal files were being 
pilfered. A few genuine spies were detected. China 
was lost, it seemed from complacency in the State 
Department. There was a situation to alarm 
patriotic Americans. It certainly worried the sober 
conservatives of Georgetown University, and 
Mr. Rovere states, plausibly, though not with con- 
clusive proof, that they thought they could use 
the senator from Wisconsin. A fearless, energetic 
young politician with a zeal for truth might have 
served his country well. McCarthy was fearless, 
but his energy was spasmodic and he had xo 
respect for truth. 

There were many educated Americans who had 
Communist associations. In England, between the 
outbreak of the Spanish civil war and the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop treaty, there were number- 
less well-intentioned boobies who joined ‘popular 
front’ organisations, signed manifestoes, stood on 
platforms with Communist Party members while 
the ‘Red Flag’ was sung and politely raised their 
clenched fists in salute. America was farther away 
and its inhabitants have a natural inclination to 
‘join’ vhatever is. presented to them as benevo- 
lent. These Americans were innocent and quite 
ignorant of the conspiracy. It was McCarthy's 
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achievement to blunder into this delicate situa- 
tion and so confuse the issues that any serious 
investigation became impossible. Within a year 
or two of his intrusion it had become shady to 
suggest that there had ever been a conspiracy- 
at all. The Russian spy system is probably as 
efficient as it ever was. 


Mr. Rovere gives a useful description of 
McCarthy’s rise to power. He became a Circuit 
Judge in Wisconsin at the early age of thirty. 
His electoral tactics were base, but not sensa- 
tionally so. He spent two years in military service 
and lied about his exploits. In contravention of 
both army regulations and the law of his State, 
he returned from the Pacific, where he was sup- 
posed to be on active service, and was elected 
senator under the appeal: ‘America needs a tail- 
gunner. Those who fought upon foreign soil tu 
save America have earned the right to serve 
America in times of peace.’ At Washington he 
served as the tout for touts of various commercial 
enterprises and made a modest fortune in bribes. 
He was generally regarded with contempt by his 
colleagues, but the party managers became aware 
that he had a way with the electorate which they 
had to respect. 


It was on February 9, 1950, that McCarthy 
made a speech to the Ohio County Women’s 
Republican Club which greatly surprised him 
by its success. No record exists of what he said. 
The gist was that he had in his possession a list 
of 205 officials of the State Department who were 
at that moment card-carrying Communists. The 
assertion was preposterous and he was never able 
to substantiate a single charge, but it started him 
on the technique of carrying a portfolio which 
he professed was full of damning evidence against 
people eminent and obscure in all services and 
professions. His blustering manner was combined 
with a serene indifference to the rebuttals which 
haltingly followed his stream of accusations. He 
was reckless in defiance of senatorial procedure. 
It was for this that he was eventually censured. 
History has other examples of Conservative 
Parties who welcome disreputable support when 
they are in opposition and find it an annoyance 
when they are in office. This seems to have been 
McCarthy’s treatment by the Republicans. His 
time of greatest power was at the first election 
of General Eisenhower. 


Mr. Rovere deals well with the performance of 
Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine in March, 1953, whose 
trip round Europe caused derision and disgust 
among America’s allies. It was the beginning of 
McCarthy’s fall. What Mr. Rovere does not make 
clear is what authority McCarthy ever had for 
what he did. Mr. Cohn seems to have taken over 
most of the investigation in 1952. Had he any 
official position? The comedy of Mr. Schine’s 
being called up for the army is not fully given; per- 
haps it is too well known in America. It is not at all 
clear from Mr. Rovere’s account who came out 
successful and why. It is generally supposed in 
England that McCarthy ruined himself by his 
attack on the army, but this does not appear in Mr. 
Rovere’s account. Another feature of the investi- 
gations which has always puzzled Englishmen is 
that some of them were exhibited on television. 
Mr. Rovere does not explain how this came about, 
by whose wish and consent, nor which sittings 
were televised. There is a curious raggedness 
(perhaps inevitable) in the accounts of the various _ 
inquiries which seem to have ended without 
findings and of the various men who appear and 
disappear, in the story without acquittal or prose- 
cution. What has happened to everyone? I wish 
Mr. Rovere would rewrite the book for us 
ignorant islanders giving us the simple story. W2 
can make the comments. 








Keeping up with the Rockefellers 


The Status Seekers, By Vance Packard. (Longmans, 21s.) 


Mr. VANCE PACKARD is not a sociologist, which 
‘means that some of his conclusions about con- 
temporary America are impressionistic rather 
than experimental, and he prefers as evidence the 
utterances of the articulate individual to the 
sieved-out LCM of a thousand questionnaires. On 
the other hand, he is a humane, thoughtful and 
observant man who has supplemented his own 
considerable investigations by the intelligent use 
of dozens of more formal surveys, and if—I mean 
‘if, not ‘though,’ because I can’t tell—if he has 
erred by subjectivity, he has at any rate not fallen 
into the opposite, professional error of supposing 
that society is, or could ever be, an object of 
scientific study. His account of the American class 
system is rich with detail and anecdote, absorbing 
to read as well as of concern to all observers of 
_ the American—and the British—scene, and writ- 
ten with a kind of sprightly pessimism both rare 
and engaging. 

The reaction of one or two British reviewers 
has been to brush Mr. Packard off with the ‘we 
knew all that’ line. (“We imagine we are being 
told that the Americans are as hypocritical about 
equality as we should like to think they are’ might 
be nearer the mark.) It is true that we knew, or 
suspected, something about the exclusiveness of 
country clubs, the restrictions that class and ethnic 
barriers impose on the making of friends, the 
tendency whereby increased prosperity brings a 
Republican vote; after all, we had our own 
analogues to go by, some of them even less edify- 
ing—the Americans, on this account, have yet to 
take up the recent British habit of voting Tory 
not out of self-interest, but as a status gesture, as 
an assertion of respectability, modernity, get- 
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ahead aspirations: I hope Mr. Morgan Phillips 
has caught on to that one. But (to return to Mr. 
Packard) it is not, I take it, the unexpectedness 
of class phenomena which has engaged him, but 
rather their immense elaboration and pervasive- 
ness. There is almost nothing an American can 
do, say, possess, use, visit, belong to, eat, drink, 
wear, accept or reject which others cannot take 
as evidence of his social status. 

The background events of the last twenty years, 
we learn, have been hugely favourable to the 
growth of concern to establish status. The rise in 
some skilled-labour incomes to a point above 
some white-collar incomes induces both parties to 
find some way of showing that they rate; the 
growth of the hierarchical system in business con- 
cerns enjoins a prescriptive manner of behaviour 
and allotment of social accoutrements for each 
level; the speed of residential turnover has become 
such that in a single year thirty-three million 
Americans will move into a new neighbourhood. 
This last factor means that vast numbers of people 
in search of a community of equals and friends 
are deprived of the social indicators that do not 
show—family history and background, place of 
education—and are judged by those that do show 
—height of television aerial, size of car, kind of 
house. The home, it seems, has now in fact dis- 
placed the car as a status symbol: certainly one’s 
own observation suggests that of all the many 
commodities on which Americans are prepared to 
spend more money than British people, the new 
house is outstanding. 

Sheer lavishness, of course, is a prime considera- 
tion: colour TV in the bedroom ceiling, air- 
conditioned dog-kennels, fountains in the hall— 
‘we try,’ an agent explains, ‘to create a desire to 
keep up with the Rockefellers.’ And a nice little 
500-dollar gold-plated tap in the bathroom is not 
only a good re-sale asset but a handy topic of 
conversation with fresh visitors. But other, more 
ideological aspects are important too: a Detroit 
development firm sounded the Early American 
note loud and clear with hitching posts, coaching 
lanterns, wooden eagles, and a horsedrawn car- 
riage to take potential customers round the estate. 
Nor is all this mere ostentation, or a rich man’s 
playing at houses; it can make or mar socially. 
A self-made man in the Boston area was cold- 
shouldered by the local nobs while he inhabited an 
ostentatious Italian-style villa, accepted by them 
when he had torn it down and put up an Early 
American house instead. 

It is easy for British readers to grin at such 
manifestations, at social barriers between different 
grades of prostitute, at the fashionable private 
school where everything is so democratic that, in 
Mr. Packard’s characteristic phrase, ‘you can’t 
tell a millionaire’s son from a billionaire’s,’ And 
it is equally easy to be disgusted at the news that 
students of Greek origin have been excluded from 
Greek-letter fraternities on the grounds of being 
Greek, or that social distinctions operate in 
psychiatrical clinics, which will spend eight times 
as much money on an upper-middle-class patient 
as on a working-class one, will treat the former by 
individual psychotherapy, the latter by shock 
therapy. Amusement mingles with disgust more 
than once in reading of the scrupulously fair- 
minded chapter on America’s Jews: of those 
Gentiles who, in answering a questionnaire, said 
they thought that Jews segregated themselves too 
much from the rest of the community, three- 
quarters also thought that Jews hid their Jewish- 
ness and tried to infiltrate too much. 
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At points like this the British reader will be 
jolted out of any merry moral superiority he may 
feel. I myself could name a golf club, to be found 
within a radius of fifty miles from where I sit, 
which will not have Jews as members, and this in 
South Wales, where the Jewish community is 
many times smaller than the average for Great 
Britain at large: under a third of 1 per cent. in the 
area I have mentioned. (No Catholics need apply 
either, I am told, and I have no figures for them, 
but there are quite a number of Italians in these 
parts, all making ice cream, you see, and cranking 
hurdy-gurdies.) Again, I grinned all right at Mr. 
Packard’s description of how the offices of 
business executives are graded, from their mere 
size down to the very number of pens in the desk 
holder, to reflect the exact status of their occu- 
pants. I do not know how many pens I shall find 
in my holder when the new university buildings 
go up here—perhaps a lecturer only rates a pencil- 
stub—but I do know that, if one suggestion goes 
through, I shall have a room exactly three times 
as small as a professor’s (a senior lecturer would 
come just midway). To be deemed three times as 
unimportant as a professor is indeed a sobering 
prospect. 

And now, to come to the level where concern 
with status attains a kind of lyrical flight of paltry 
fatuity, I could take you to a ‘cocktail bar’ where 
this very morning I was told that shandy was ‘not 
allowed,’ although draught beer and ginger beer 
were both available separately. The barmaid 
agreed without hesitation to let me mix my own 
on the counter. (That sordid engine, the beer- 
pump, was located discreetly off-stage, and the 
beer arrived not in a tumbler, naturally, nor even 
in a half-tankard-glass, but in one of those giant’s 
wineglass affairs designed, I suppose, to gloss over 
the fact that anything so plebeian as beer is being 
drunk.) My fellow-customers, on a necessarily 
cursory inspection, seemed predominantly of the 
exact type who would themselves, or whose 
womenfolk would, drink shandies by the dozen 
anywhere else. A classy establishment is one where 
nobody is allowed to behave as you naturally 
would. 

Everybody must have his own crop of horror- 
stories, of the three kinds I have illustrated and 
more. And with the vast edifice of differentiation- 
by-accent, fast mouldering away though it is, still 
famed the world over as a British speciality, we 
have no reason to feel much more than flattered 
when Mr. Packard tells us that there is more social 
mobility here than over there. To be fair to our- 
selves, we probably gain on balance by being a 
relatively homogeneous people: our national life 
is not enriched, as America’s is, by vast (50 mil- 
lion) ethnic and cultural minorities, yet we also 
miss the rigid compartmentalising effects of these 
differences, set out by Mr. Packard in all their sad 
variety: it seems, for instance, just a little easier 
to be a Catholic in the United Kingdom—outside 
Northern Ireland—than in the United States, But, 
as we sit down to have a think about British status- 
seeking (carefully following Mr. Packard’s advice 
not to betray our humble origins by pulling up 
our trouser-legs to preserve the crease), we very 
soon realise that his alarm-bell is tolling pretty 
heavily for thee and me, and without, as yet, the 
level of prosperity for ‘most of the many’ that 
might soften its message. 


Postal services and public transport are the only 
departments in which we have any sort of claim 
to an efficiency greater than the Americans’, and 
yet these are the very ones in which Sir Charles 
Snow recently noted an accelerating decline. This 
presumably derives from the inability of such 
occupations, along with those of waiter, garage 
mechanic, plumber, barber, etc., to attract the 
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right kind of middle intelligence in a status-seeking 
society. Perhaps we can manage with worse 
waiters, plumbers, etc., though between them they 
will probably bring ‘the average age of first 
coronary down by about ten years. More sinister 
are other portents: the growth of the big com- 
panies; the immense irresponsible power of the 
advertiser and his shameful overpayment com- 
pared with, say, the schoolteacher; the militarised 
thinking, traceable in all the jargon about officers 
of the new society, NCO material and suchlike, 
that is creeping even into our universities. In such 
spheres we are running as fast as we can in the 
Americans’ track; but if we all get to where we 
are now heading the British will be confronted, 
not by all-powerful private capitalism, as the 
Americans will, but by an all-powerful State. 
California, here I come. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Ends of the Earth 


RoBeERT SOUTHEY is a writer whose reputation has 
become somewhat dimmed in the last 150 years, 
and it is not likely to get any brighter. However, 
in his Portuguese and French Journals (O.U.P., 
45s.) he appears as a more interesting personality 
than he does in his generally tiresome poetry. 
These two unpublished journals are now edited 
for the first time by Dr. Adolfo Cabral, and are 
supplemented by extracts from Southey’s corre- 
spondence, published and unpublished. The first 
journal was kept by Southey on a visit to Portugal 
in 1800-1. He stayed in Lisbon and travelled 
widely in other parts of the country, making notes 
of everything that interested him. Mostly he 
manifested the distaste of the Englishman for the 
general beastliness of Southern Europeans, in a 
way that curiously anticipates parts of J Like it 
Here. He grumbled incessantly (and quite justifi- 
ably, it seems) about the universal dirt, the bad- 
ness of the inns, the cost of bread, and the in- 
efficiency and oppressiveness of the government. 
‘The house was clean, but the beast people had 
left a large dead dog to rot opposite the door, and 
he poisoned the air.’ Nevertheless, Southey seems 
to have been sufficiently attracted by Portugal to 
study the language and history. The second journal 
is a work of Southey’s last years, the record of a 
visit to France in 1838. 


Istanbul is a city which has greatly interested 
me from the age of eight onwards,’ writes Mr. 
J A. Cuddon, the unremittingly urbane author 
of The Owl’s Watchsong (Barrie and Rockcliff, 
25s.), a study of Istanbul. Though he modestly 
disclaims expert knowledge, it is obvious that Mr. 
Cuddon knows the city intimately, and is equally 
well acquainted with the work of practically 
everyone who has written about it since the 
Middle Ages. Not that he restricts himself to 
Istanbul: he has made his book a repository for 
reflections on a great many other subjects. His 
casual reading is extensive, and his pages are 
tessellated with quotations from Virgil and Taci- 
tus, Chaucer and Walter Hilton, D’Annunzio and 
Leopardi, Richard Wilbur and Allen Tate. It is 
a tribute to Mr. Cuddon’s literary ability that this 
learned digressiveness is not a mere bore: he 
blends a certain aristocratic disdain with keen 
observation, and he has a delicate feeling for 
off-beat events, as in his accounts of being struck 
by lightning whilst wheeling a bicycle outside the 
walls of Istanbul, of rescuing a mouse from 
traffic only to find it had died from heart-failure, 
or of visiting a striptease show where a man fell 
down in an epileptic fit to the total distraction of 
the audience. Most modern travel books are a 
form of higher journalism; Mr. Cuddon, who is 
a stylist and a wit, has written a work of literature. 
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Turkey (Thames and Hudson, 70s.) is a splendid 
collection of photographs of ancient and modern 
Turkey, taken by Yan, with a text by Robert 
Mantran and an introduction by Lord Kinross. 


Professor Joseph Jones, of the University of 
Texas, recently spent a year in New Zealand. As 
a result of his stay there he was able to write 
The Cradle of Erewhon (University of Texas 
Press, $4), a study of Samuel Butler’s period in 
New Zealand during the early 1860s. He draws 
a fascinating picture of Butler leading a hard but 
not desperately uncomfortable life, leaving his 
sheep farm for frequent visits to the Christchurch 
Club,. making contact with other colonial intel- 
lectuals, engaging in controversies about Darwin 
in the local newspaper, and all the time absorb- 
ing experiences that were later to be precipitated 
in Erewhon. As Professor Jones shows, the open- 
ing chapters of that book reflect closely some of 
Butler’s explorations in the Southern Alps, while 
various aspects of Erewhonian society are evi- 
dently related to Maori life and customs. 
The Cradle of Erewhon is a genuine contribution 
to knowledge, equally absorbing as a piece of 
literary biography and as an account of Christ- 
church society in the Sixties, where a transplanted 
Victorianism was combined with a vigorous 
pioneering spirit. Those who are primarily in- 
terested in New Zealand will also want to read 
Early Travellers in New Zealand (O.U.P., 63s.), a 
bulky collection of journals by the explorers, mis- 
sionaries and prospectors who opened up the 
country in the Forties, Fifties and Sixties, edited 
by Nancy M. Taylor. If New Zealand is to de- 
velop a frontier mythology akin to the American, 
here is an invaluable source of material. 


Mr. Desmond Fennell is a cosmopolitan Irish- 
man employed by the German radio who, in 1957, 
made a leisurely trip to the Far East. Mainly in 
Wonder (Hutchinson, 21s.) is a random, rather 
banal, collection of notes made in Yugoslavia, 
India, Malaya, Japan and elsewhere. He seems to 
have enjoyed himself, and communicates some- 
thing of the pleasure he found in visiting new 
places and talking to new people. Above all, he 
never forgot he was an Irishman, though in places 
he had to explain what an Irishman was. 
Mr. Nigel Heseltine has a passion for the Sahara, 
and his From Libyan Sands to Chad (Museum 
Press, 27s. 6d.) tells of a journey by jeep and 
Land-Rover right across the desert from north 
to south. He lightly describes the various obstacles 
on the way—mountains as well as sand—and has 
some nice accounts of native life and the French 
military, plus a useful modicum of historical 
information, Vigorous stuff, and very literally off 
the beaten track. 

Mr. Hammond Innes is a professional writer 
of extravert adventure stories who travels inces- 
santly in search of material. Harvest of Journeys 
(Collins, 18s.) is the record of a number of trips 
he has made throughout the world in the last 
few years. He writes with superb precision, and 
everything he touches on is vividly rendered: a 
whaling ship in the Antarctic, the iron-ore rail- 
way in the heart of Labrador, a visit to the Soviet 
frontier in the far north of Norway, an interview 


memorable account is of the strangely ana- 
chronistic world of the Aden Protectorate, where 
native troops under harassed British officers are 
(or were) incessantly engaged -in fighting off 
raiders from across the Yemen border. It was 
there that Mr. Innes managed to meet the mys- 
terious Buchanesque figure of Colonel Boustead, 
successfully persuading the native rulers to keep 
the peace. Just the book for the worried urban 
intellectual. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 
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Social Principles and 
the Democratic State 
S. I. BENN and R. S. PETERS 


An introductory textbook for students of 
social and political philosophy. “Easy and 


pleasant to read . . . likely to start a new 
chapter in Political Philosophy.”— 
Times Educational Supplement 32s 


A Social History 
of the Navy 1793-1815 
MICHAEL LEWIS 


“It has taken a Professor Lewis to point the 
path, to uncover the landmarks of this social 
revolution, and to make the story clear and 
exciting.” —The Times 


“the story of the real Hornblowers and 
their crews is every bit as fascinating as 
the fiction.”°—Ox/ford Mail Illustrated 42s 


The Glory 
of Parliament 


HARRY BOARDMAN 


“, ., eminently readable . .. makes many 
parliamentary scenes ‘ive again.”"—LORD 
ATTLEE in The Guardian 21s 


Authority, 
Responsibility and 
Education 


R. S. PETERS 


Presents a detailed analysis of many of the 
vitally important social problems facing us 
today. 12s 6d 


Virginia Woolf’s 
London 
DOROTHY BREWSTER 


A literary sightseeing tour of the London 
of Virginia Woolf the novelist. 

“ . . enchanting book.”"—The Sphere 

“. . leisurely and enlivening.”— Evening 
News 15s 


The First 
Russian Radical 


D. M. LANG 


“Should not be missed be anyone interested 
either in Russia or in the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment.”—a. J. P. TAYLOR in The 
Observer Illustrated 35s 


The Brahma Sutra 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


The illustrious scholar statesman Dr. 
Radhakrishnan presents a study of one of 
the spiritual and historical classics of India. 
A book of the highest erudition and 
authority. 42s 
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Hounded 


Francis Thompson. By J. C. Reid. (Routledge, 
25s.) 


Tuts book is fascinating because Thompson is 
fascinating, with all the fascination of character 
produced to excess. Born in Ashton-under-Lyne 
in 1859, the son of a Catholic-convert doctor, he 
had a happy childhood— indeed, too happy: after 
the nursery fantasies of dolls and his toy theatre, 
adult life was an anti-climax. An attempt to enter 
the priesthood was foiled by the percipient 
Fathers at St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw, and he was sent 
instead to study medicine at Owen’s College. 
Daily he went by train to Manchester, to please 
his father, but once there he spent his time 
wandering about, reading and sleeping in Man- 
chester Public Library, and watching cricket, in 
this way pleasing, or at least not displeasing, him- 
self. Every so often he failed an examination. 
Incredibly, he kept this up for six years, and 
would no doubt have been content to spend the 
rest of his life travelling backwards and forwards 
on this misunderstanding if his father had not lost 
patience, and demanded at last that his son go to 
work. It was too late. Thompson had already 
found the answer to growing up: laudanum. 
Sooner than work, he quitted Ashton for Lon- 
don. Whether this sole decisive action of his life 
was simply an evasion, or whether it was in its 
pitiful, maimed way a gesture of independence, its 
consequences were terrible. Between 1885 and 
1888 Thompson lived as miserably as any English 
poet before or after. Begging, selling papers or 
matches, running errands for a kind bootmaker, 
spending what money he had on laudanum while 
he ate vegetable refuse in Covent Garden and 
slept on the Embankment, it is unbelievable that 
any man of sensibility could have voluntarily 
endured it—voluntarily, because his father sent 
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him an allowance of seven shillings a week to a 
reading-room in the Strand. But to collect it 
would have required conscious exercise of the 
will, a recognition of reality, a degree of self- 
discipline. Thompson preferred to starve. 


There is no suggestion that he was engaged in 
any systematic déréglement as recommended by 
more ferocious confréres. He just wanted to 
escape crushing responsibilities like getting up in 
the morning. Though there had been some talk 
of a literary career at home, he wrote nothing— 
certainly no poetry—and it was not until a tenta- 
tive and long-disregarded contribution to Merry 
England had aroused the curiosity and com- 
passion of the editor Wilfred Meynell, not 
until Thompson had been persuaded into a 
private hospital and broken of his addiction, 
that ‘from this man of thirty who had had only 
two rather mediocre poems printed, poetry 
now poured in a turbid torrent.’ In 1893 Elkin 
Matthews and John Lane published his first 
book, Poems. From then on he lived the rest of 
his life—another fourteen years only—in the Mey- 
nells’ kindly ambience. He was no more efficient, 
and not much happier, but at least he was never 
without food and lodging. Laudanum reasserted 
its hold, perhaps to dull consumption, and he died 
in 1907, murmuring ‘My withered dreams, my 
withered dreams.’ 

Thompson, who never referred to his own fail- 
ings except by deploring them in others, defined 
his own poetic vices precisely : 

There are word-tasters and word-swillers. Un- 
fortunately the two are confounded.... 
These [i.e. the word-tasters] are connoisseurs in 
words. The others are drunkards in words. Like 
the dram drinker, they have swallowed lan- 
guage till their palate has lost all distinction 
but that of coarse stimulus. Is it intoxicant 
enough? Is it hot in the mouth? Whether it be 
the best, the right word, they care nought, so it 
blisters the tongue. 

Mr. Reid does not defend this side of Thompson, 
and admits the frigid inhumanity, the lurid over- 
emphasis, the infantility and philological freakish- 
ness that are its characteristics. The poems that 
go some way towards justifying his reputation 
Mr. Reid nominates as The Hound of Heaven, 
The Mistress of Vision, All Flesh and several 
others, all poetry of religious experience, for 
Thompson’s devotion to the Church never 
faltered. 

One finishes Mr. Reid’s book almost liking 
Thompson. If he was work-shy, he was ready to 
pay the price; and in those days that meant 
hunger and homelessness, not a dainty progression 
from foundation to fellowship over the safety- 
net of national insurance. He was no Skimpole. 
And whose heart would not be softened by a 
verse like this? 

At the Last Trump thou wilt arise Betimes! 

Up; for when thou wouldst not, thou wilt shortly 
sleep long. 

The worm is even now weaving thy body its 
night-shift. 

Love slept not a-saving thee. Love calls thee. 

Rise, and seek him early. Ask, and receive. 

It was Thompson’s attempt to get himself out 
of bed. It did not work. 

PHILIP LARKIN 


Old Glory 


The Glory of Parliament. By Harry Boardman. 
(Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 


MAny years ago, my friend Taper and I used to 
sit of a night in the Brebis qui Tousse, sipping cup 
after endless cup of strong, black kitschensaft, 
and talking the night away. He would tell me 
stories of the House of Commons so unlikely and 
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outrageous that I would eventually be moved to 
protest that he was making them up, whereupon 
(with a sad smile) he would pluck the appropriate 
copy of Hansard from his pocket and show me 
the passage in unchallengeable black and white, 
There was the man who said, in a debate on the 
Middle East, that while the reaction of the 
Muslims to some British action would be thus, the 
attitude adopted by the Mohammedans might be 
far otherwise. There was the speech made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the financial 
settlement with Egypt, in which he managed to 
avoid referring to Suez, even by implication. There 
was the historic discussion of zip-fasteners. There 
was the Bank Rate Inquiry debate, which ended 
with Mr. Harold Wilson claiming the Speaker's 
protection against unfounded accusations that had 
been made against him. There was Mr. Cuthbert 
Alport’s attack on Mr. Stonehouse (in Mr. Stone- 
house’s absence) which was, as Taper put it in his 
usual charitable manner, not quite sixteen annas 
to the rupee. There was Mr. Clement Davies’s 
speech on the Strauss privilege case (a speech de- 
livered entirely to Mr. Herbert Morrison), in 
which he suggested that the constitution would be 
destroyed if MPs were not allowed to circulate 
libellous material to Ministers. There was Mr. 
Bellenger’s contribution to the debate on the 
Wolfenden Report, in which he announced that 
he didn’t hold with aJl this talk of love and affec- 
tion between homosexuals. There was Mr. Cyril 
Osborne, Brigadier Clarke, Mr. Rankin, Mr. John 
Eden, Minister Fraser, Mr. Norman Dodds, the 
night Mr. Bevan gave Mr. Lennox-Boyd a cough- 
drop, the night Mr. Hector Hughes appeared in 
white tie and tails, the day the League of Empire 
Loyalists interrupted a speech by the Foreign 
Secretary with remarks which (and Taper leaned 
forward to tap me on the knee as if to emphasise 
the incredible nature of what he was about to say) 
were even more ridiculous than the speech itself. 


Those were the days. And that, in those days, 
was the House of Commons, And yet here is a 
book called The Glory of Parliament, a selection 
(by his colleague Mr. Francis Boyd) of the Parlia- 
mentary sketches contributed to the Manchester 
Guardian by the late Harry Boardman, doyen of 
the Press Gallery. It is wonderful, an incompar- 
ably rich and shining book, a stirring and exciting 
book. It is all these things for two reasons: first, 
because Boardman loved the House of Commons 
and on his day was without rival in the difficult 
and subtle art of communicating its nature to 
those outside; and second, because Mr. Boyd’s 
selection has concentrated almost entirely on the 
great and historic occasions and those which 
showed the House of Commons in a favourable 


light—and, of course, on those articles which were. - 


Boardman at his best (much the same thing, as a 
matter of fact). His account of. the triumphant 
Labour Party singing the Red Flag in 1945 
(Ichabod! Ichabod!), or of the Suez debates, or 
of the Queen’s first opening of Parliament, or of 
a flaming row between Churchill and Attlee about 
India (though Churchill, even more than Lloyd 
George, was Boardman’s great idol, he knew his 
idol’s faults, particularly his terrible blindness 
about India), or of the visit to the House by Mr. 
Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin—here is not 
only great reporting, but a masterly evocation of 
the atmosphere of the House of Commons on such 
days. What is more, Boardman’s style—crisp, 
elegant, steely, warm—shines out again and again 
from these pages, and makes me marvel, as Taper 
marvelled long ago, at Boardman’s ability to write 
so well so quickly. 

But—glory? It is a big word, and oné which 
admits no doubts. Certainly there is glory 
in this book; but is this book a true mirror of 
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Parliament? Regretfully, I must say it is not. It 
js not merely that most of what happens in Parlia- 
ment is tedious in the extreme to the inexpert eye, 
and that the great occasions are few and far to 
seek, for there must be a submerged iceberg of 
routine occasions in any such institution, on which 
the snow-tipped peak rides proudly above the 
waves. But Harry Boardman’s view of Parliament 
was formed in the days when there were giants 
in the land, and them days ain’t no more. All his 
old heroes and giants are gone, as he is, and the 
last of them lies stricken at this moment. The 
stature of the House of Commons is small now, 
and Harry Boardman’s book has done it more 
honour than it knows. The fact is, Parliament 
mattered when he learned to love it, and so did 
the men and women therein. It matters a lot less 
today, and they with it. 

The debate was opened by Brigadier Selwyn 
Lloyd. Mr. Attlee commended his speech for its 
temperate tone. But it also had distinction of 
manner and phrase. Brigadier Lloyd ought to be 
heard more often. 

He was. He is. 
BERNARD LEVIN 


Writing Despicably 
Joseph Conrad. A Critical Biography. By Jocelyn 
Baines. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42s.) 
Here is another first-rate biography of a major 
early twentieth-century writer; comprehensive and 
intelligent, it absorbs and supersedes its predeces- 
sors, and it lacks only the critical force of 
Ellmann’s Joyce. Mr. Baines corrects hardy bio- 
graphical mistakes, some of them Conrad’s own; 
he has energetically added to existing accounts by 
inquiry into Polish sources and American collec- 
tions; he has used the necessary delicacy in 


The Status Seekers 
Vance Packard 


An exploration of class behaviour 

in the United States by the author of 
The Hidden Persuaders. 

‘A fascinating and important book.’ The 
Sunday Times 21s 


The Other Face 


Philip Caraman 


‘For those, like myself, with a taste 
for anthologies, Elizabethan prose, and 
Catholic thought, Father Philip 
Caraman’s The Other Face will provide 
a deep well of surprises and unexpected 
pleasures.’ Sir Alec Guinness 

Illustrated 30s 


The Lighted Room 


Jonathan Eales 


A first novel of Office Life in which 
insight and a high sense of comedy are 
cunningly combined. 

‘the best first novel I have read since 
the war.’ Edward Hyams 


Just Like a Lady 
Nina Bawden 


A humorous novel of our own times. 

‘an admirable book, shrewd, intelligent, 
amusing and unsolemnly serious.’ David 
Williams, TIME & TIDE 16s 
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extracting autobiography from fiction and makes 
excellent use of The Arrow of Gold to this end. 
(It is agreeable to find it useful for something.) 
The narrative goes on with powerful smoothness; 
the prose is efficient but undistinguished. As a 
critic Mr. Baines is thorough and occasionally 
shrewd without displaying notable penetration. 
He dislikes what he calls ‘alchemical’ criticism— 
the search for very occult meanings in, say, The 
Shadow Line or The Secret Sharer. On the other 
hand, he does himself venture rather shallow 
psychological interpretations: Jim’s leaving the 
Patna and Rasumov’s betrayal of Haldin ‘repre- 
sent’ Conrad’s action in deserting Poland, and the 
same sense of guilt made him pretend that 
Almayer’s Folly, his first book, was an unpre- 
meditated foray into literature and that he would 
never have thought of a second book if Garnett 
hadn't suggested it. But this is, all the same, a very 
satisfactory book. For what Conrad called ‘the 
vision of a personality’ one goes to the works; the 
biographer provides rather a diagram of it, or a 
map by which one finds one’s way about, and the 
material for answering one’s own questions. 


For example, what can one make of Conrad's 
surely unique instability as an artist? Very high 
claims are, without absurdity, made for some of 
his novels; and he was highly conscious of the 
greatness of his intentions. Yet his work is often 
grossly pretentious and inflated and dull, not only 
in potboilers but even in the most admired of the 
novels. Sometimes it appears that he bears only 
an accidental and deceptive resemblance to a great 
novelist. Dr. Leavis, whose essays on Conrad do 
much to allay such apprehensions, has to winnow 
away a large proportion of the work; it is bad in 
ways one would not expect a great writer of this 
kind to fall into—H. G. Wells, in a brilliant re- 
view of Almayer’s Folly, observed that Conrad 
‘writes despicably . . . he writes so as to mask 
the greatness that is in him.” Twenty years later 
he finds the fault uncorrected; Boon sneers at 
Americans for preferring Conrad to Stephen 
Crane, adoring his ‘florid mental gestures. .. . 
Conrad writes. It shows.” Well, it does. As Mr. 
Baines indicates, Conrad didn’t understand what 
Wells was talking about. Even the great moments. 
the unforgettable phrase, the radiantly ambiguous 
action. often seem to rise out of a swirl of 
tedious or mannered prose. 

Of course, a rising-up of splendid individual 
meaning from a destructive element might be 
thought essential to Conrad's whole way of think- 
ing and writing. Isolated significance is his 
métier; he lived it as well as writing it. His are 
exilic works: he was exiled from Poland, but also 
from comfort and from natural conduct. He was 
a poseur, a morbid, inaccessible drifter. He 
deceived his prudent, worrying uncle, but remem- 
bered him for Stein in Lord Jim. He attempted 
suicide. He left a ship with the captain ‘declining 
to report’ on his character (this is not, as Mr. 
Baines suggests, a non-committal phrase, but the 
conventional way of saying ‘bad’). His literary 
career was one of almost unrelieved misery and 
unprofitable labour. With every new book it was 
as if he had written nothing before, an endless 
voyage with small chance of the desired landfall, 
popular success. He often compared himself with 
a convict; the only alternative was to be an idiot. 
But when the idiots made him, in the end, a best- 
seller, he said this justified his faith in ‘the soli- 
darity of all mankind ‘in simple ideas and in 
sincere emotions’—a convenient romanticism. 

Conrad was, in fact, a romantic artist in more 
ways than one. His politics are shrewd and 
illusionless, but they are founded on a conviction 
of the catastrophic nature of human life (as Mr. 
Baines demonstrates) and on his belief in the 
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inherent evil of action and of all ‘visionary’ 
speculation that might lead to it. Art does not lead 
to action; it is ‘a single-minded attempt to render 
the highest kind of justice’; not having the hap- 
piness to be animals, without responsibility, we 
need it—much as, in matters of conduct, we need 
an irrational Honour. Art is not to do with wis- 
dom, but with the obscure emotional satisfaction 
of finding meaning in catastrophe, moments of 
sense in the barren fury of human behaviour. Mr. 
Baines’s readers will have a sharper notion of the 
relevance of Kurtz’s despair and Heyst’s punish- 
ment to Conrad’s own isolation, and of the way 
in which a man of a certain temperament and 
history came to seek, in Conrad’s own words, to 
‘descend within himself, and in that lonely region 
of stress and strife .. . find the terms of his 
appeal.’ But the stress and the strife are in the 
books as well as in the writer. 

FRANK KERMODE 


A Season in Brazil 


The Warm Nights of January. By Frank Tuohy. 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 

Two Weeks in Another Town. By Irwin Shaw. 
(Cape, 18s.) 

Camphor. By James Garford. (Faber, 15s.) 

The Thirteenth Apostle. By Eugene Vale. (Gol- 
lancz, 18s.) 


FRANK TuoHy’s The Animal Game was easily 
the best first novel to appear in 1957, showering 
rockets of promise all over the place. His second 
is also an event, if of necessity a less spangled one. 
He clearly has no wish to go on feeding the easy 
appetite for promise which supports so many 
balding prodigies into their thirties. He means to 
fulfil. The Warm Nights of January is a novelist’s 
second novel: the kind of short, rigorously 
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of Night 

KLAUS ROEHLER 
Strikingly original 
resurgent Germany. 
‘What is reassuring about these stories is that the 
rebellion of the young is treated with humour and 
moderation . . . Klaus Roehler has learned the lesson.’ 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER, N. Statesman, *, . . tremendous 
creative powers.” Western Mail. 13s 6d 


The Owl's 
Waitchsong 
A Study of Istanbul 


J. A.-CUDDON 


‘Outside, the heat and the sun shimmered on the Golden 
Horn. Water slapped against the tethered hulls.-Music 
wailed . . . the violet hour. A fascinating study of a city 
where the past is inextricably woven into the present. 
‘Cuddon is scholarly, has a pretty wit and observes 
with the precision of the most modern camera . . . 
a book of pure delight.’ S. P. B. Mais. 
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Late Renaissance 
and Baroque Musie 


ALEC HARMAN & ANTHONY MILNER 


This volume completes the distinguished and widely 
acclaimed Man and His Music series, giving in four 
volumes the history of music in the West. ///ustrated 
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worked étude on a limited subject one meets more 
often in French (Gide’s early novellas, for 
example, or Colette’s late ones) than in English. 
At the last moment, Mr. Tuohy seems to have 
had some doubts, embroidering on a few exotic 
accessories. But fundamentally he’s intent on a 
precise, ambitious exercise in definition, on cap- 
turing a particular, elusive relationship and quality 
in their particular place, weather and time—an 
austral summer on the soiled Bohemian fringes of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

In a sense, it’s an appendage of his first book. 
The Animal Game began with a group of grinning 
Brazilian peasants listening to the screams from 
a stranded truck-load of pigs, reduced by heat and 
starvation to eating each other; and from there 
went on to trace the emotional cannibalism of a 
tropical society civilised only in material externals. 
Its English hero escaped by contracting out, from 
the society and from emotion itself. Bella, the 
easy-going blonde French decorator of this book, 
manages to come to terms with both and survive. 
She lives with a beautiful Negro slum youth in a 
peeling flat-block over the bay: a ramshackle 
love-nest threatened by every caller—the street 
friends who accompany Hadriano nightly to the 
cinema; the rich young Copacabana homosexual, 
Mario; the melancholy White Russian lesbian; 
the spectacled young French attaché whose cool 
dislikes pull her back towards the lost standards 
of Paris. Each for his own reason envies and 
would destroy the precarious stability of her 
happiness, and in the strain of the hot, riotous 
season between a Brazilian Christmas and Carni- 
val, they almost succeed. But cool weather and 
Hadriano return, saving their fragile love for one 
more winter. Mr. Tuohy has added, as I say, a 
diversion or two—a voodoo ceremony, a carnival 
ball—whose decorative interruption of the plot 
makes Bella’s success seem more a matter of 
passivity than acceptance. He also furbishes his 
severe design with a slightly distracting amount of 
nudity (people tend to be described as naked save 
for what they have on). But even in his indul- 
gences, his hand is strong and economical, his skill 
enormous. In just 200 pages, a life you could not 
have imagined before is evoked, placed, defined. 
Only a handful of real novelists—Wilson, Mur- 
doch, Amis, Golding—have emerged in England 
since the war. It looks as if we may have found 
another. 

Irwin Shaw can probably be described best 
today as a humane and cultivated European 
citizen, expert in wines, argots and Latin poetry, 
who makes a profession of writing American 
novels. Formally, his latest, Two Weeks in 
Another Town, is a precision-tooled American 


product, with crisply turned dialogue crackling in 
modish locales, smoothly finished Marquand 
flashbacks snapping in and out like cupboard 
drawers, and characters stereotyped as Chevrolets. 
Robert Andrus, a NATO official who once acted 
in Hollywood, leaves a wife and job in Paris to 
fly to Rome to help an old director-friend salvage 
a film; meets a lithe brunette who makes him feel 
young, an angry younger self who makes him feel 
old, and a nymphomaniac ex-wife who reconciles 
him to feeling his age. But a formal description 
makes no room for the intelligence and warmth 
which suffuse the book. Rather as his characters 
hope to rescue their empty, commercial film, Mr. 
Shaw clothes his improbable plot with wit, 
sincerity and tellingly observed detail. The shadow 
of his expatriate presence moves through the 
pages as that feeling for Europe as one huge 
history-pocked land which one remembers from 
The Young Lions, and as a tender pleasure in the 
gestures and idioms of Americans abroad. Larger 
than the book; it makes the book seem large. 

A friend of mine maintains you could halve 
history by exposing all the double lives of the 
famous. It’s clear to him, he says, that Ouida was 
really written by Mr. Gladstone, Barrie was a 
disguise of the altered Swinburne, and Crawfie a 
nom-de-plume of the Duke of Edinburgh. He’d 
enjoy Camphor, a kaleidoscopic fiction which 
suggests that Andrew Sinclair, Colin Wilson, Hugh 
McDiarmid and Graham Greene have all these 
years been someone named James Garford. His 
first avowed work is the bold, ill-kept diary of a 
flyting, blasphemous, wenching, nature-loving, 
metaphysical, never-quite-lapsed red-brick Roman 
Catholic. It has no shape except time, and a vague 
parallel with a Chinese camphor preparation 
which I couldn’t follow, and it’s written in several 
proses, the fanciest of which is a kind of Pugin- 
Pateresque. But in fact it’s quite a book, arresting, 
individual and adhesive. It sets out to evoke in 
his own words a brilliant, irritating semi-genius, 
and just about succeeds. 

Eugene Vale’s The Thirteenth Apostle is a novel 
which makes great claims, and has had them 
enthusiastically seconded elsewhere. I am afraid 
it seemed to me to substantiate none of them. It is 
a kind of Mexican Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, about the effects on various lives of a mystic 
little painter who climbs a ferocious mountain to 
paint a Crucifixion. There is no attempt to make 
mountain, painting or painter real, they are there 
only to stand allegorically for something else, and 
it is all told in a flat, third-hand narrative which at 
times makes the novel read like a Daily Express 
serialisation of itself. 

RONALD BRYDEN 
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It’s a Crime 


The Face of the Tiger. By Ursula Curtiss. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) The familiar, and 
welcome, Curtiss combination of everyday setting 
(this time a rather tatty New England country 
club), ingenious plot involving fear, hint of black- 
mail and murder, with matter-of-fact, realistic 
writing. Not quite so cunningly done as The Stair- 
way, but that’s to judge by the highest standards: 
in the suspense-in-the-drawing-room department 
you can only judge Curtiss by Curtiss. 

The Night of Wenceslas. By Lionel Davidson. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) Sort of young Londoner who 
lives in bed-sit., works in City office, is mildly 
amorous, owns—but can hardly afford to run— 
battered sports car and gets written about in 
novels by sort of young Londoner who lives in 
bed-sit., etcetera, finds himself  thrillerishly 
occupied in Prague. London digs and Prague 
cafés very knowingly done, and so is contem- 
porary young things’ dialogue; plot a good deal 
less plausible than places and people; writing very 
lively and likeable indeed. 

The Dead Don’t Matter. By Spenser Smith, 
(John Long, 11s. 6d.) Four tough and rather over- 
described Sydney layabouts get together to tunnel 
into a bank and half a million quid. Quite exciting 
to watch whether they'll get the money and which 
of them will kill whom first as they fall out over 
it. Not very stylish but pretty well plotted. 

The Silent One. By Owen Cameron. (Ham- 
mond, 12s. 6d.) ‘In tragic life, God wot, no villain 
need be.’ The killer here is a psychological casualty 
of the war; he brings death to a small Californian 
town, and drives those who love him near to dis- 
aster, in a most impressive, moving and quietly 
written novel of suspense. 

Closed Circuit. By William Haggard. (Cassell, 
11s. 6d.) Political intrigue and polite blackmail in 
classier parts of London between British diplo- 
matists and those of small South American re- 
public. Reasonable fascimile, in clipped and 
elegant prose, of what life is like at FO and 
Embassy parties until it all falls to implausible 
pieces in the middle. Counsellors in Her Majesty’s 
Foreign Service may get asked over dinner in 
smart London restaurants to murder the husbands 
of the ladies they are dining with, but it’s hard to 
believe, and harder still to believe that they just 
say, “Yes, dear, between the soup and the fish. 
After this, there are knifings in the Park, masked 
pistoleers in taxi-cabs that are not what they seem, 
and everybody drinking everybody else’s poisoned 
champagne at posh do’s in Belgrave Square. Oh, 
pooh. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 





























ACROSS 


side to side (6) ces? (8 


tr (8) 
From Mars to me comes a little 27 It’s just too bad! (©) 


DOWN 
10 — appearance in the last 1 Warms up on the subject of 23 An old-fashioned weeper to boot 
(5) 


monkey! (8 
8 Ancient tribe of cricketers? (8) 


ly trials? (7) 
12 Test a donkey indeed (5) 


philosopher (9) sure (7) 
16 No doubt it has a very small bore with voles ( 


(6-3) 
17 Palindromic retaliation (3, 3, 3) . 


19 The total is increased when é 
judges finally get to work (3, 2) , adding up? (7) 
21 Sage queen of Halicarnassus (9) a mist (10) 


22 ight, a re is n for 1 Rosings. 11 Adverse. 14 Timidly. 17 Turn- 
—- lectu ecessary 1 What t “ _— wants at the 


ttle beast (5) cinema? 


24 ‘The wrinkled sea beneath him 15 Get wind of old-fashioned snob- 
bery (4-5) 


——’ (Tennyson) (6) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of 2 book token for fifteen The Rev. Canon B. F, Relton, Torrens 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions epened on Feb. 16. Gordon Taylor, ae 
Address solutions: Crossword No. 1075, 99 Gower St., London, WCl. ephemeral 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1075 


25 Falstaff in the basket, the fop! (8) 17 Canters—by nightmares? (7 
1 This fussy worker blushes from 26 Whose rod is this among the 18 No stamp neohed on E> for 


t 2 Engagements at the oasis? (5) 
13 Stoics are involved with the 3 Violent women from Ireland, 


5 River’s in she market, stocked 
6 Ly jewel hidden under the beds Vandal. 10° Cantrips. 12 Rhapsody. 13 
e banker who can’t stop tic. 20 Grip. 23 Chorus. 25 Clarissa. 27 


9 The compiler you might see get in DOWN.—1_ Reverie. 2 Mondayish. 3 








Solution on February 19 





electricity (4, 3) 

19 How the competitive journalist 
got the core out (7) 

20 That’s punctured it! (7) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1073 
ACROSS.—i Romney. 4 Croupier. 9 


Urchin. 15 Erin. 16 Designates. 19 Scholas- 
Bassinet. 28 Builth. 29 Tanagers. 30 Chests. 
Elapse. 5 Road. 6 Uttering. 7 Irish. 8 


soles. 18 Flouting. 19 Sackbut. 21 Poaches, 
22 Crouch, 24 Orson. 26 Bear. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Lodge, Harbiedown, Kent, and Mr. 
don, W.14, 
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THE BANKERS AND THE EQUITY BOOM 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


SEVERAL of the bank chairmen 
had some rude things to say in 
their annual statements about 
Stock Exchange prices. Lord 
Aldenham, of the Westminster, 
with a gay disregard of metaphor 
warned equity shareholders that 
when they were reading their 
barometers as set fair it was time 
‘to watch your step.’ Does he 
really prefer gilt-edged stocks as 
a nest-egg to fall back on—on 
a rainy day? He is not likely to attract many 
investors into a Government bond market which 
has become the sport of the dear money managers 
and away from an equity market which is being 
driven upwards by the inexorable law of supply 
and demand—too much money chasing too few 
shares. It is strange that the bank chairmen had 
nothing to say on this all-important, if technical, 
domestic matter and so much to say on the state 
of the world outside. 

It was the joint stock banks, of course, which 
set their seal to the bull market. As soon as the 
credit squeeze was ended and the restrictions lifted 
from hire-purchase in the summer of 1958, they 
bought heavily into the leading hire-purchase 
finance companies and raised more capital from 
their shareholders on very favourable ‘rights’ 
terms. As a result a furious scramble for bank 
and finance shares developed and for the equities 
of the companies engaged in the consumer trades 
and in the manufacture of consumer ‘durables.’ 
This bank-financed consumer trade boom is now 
beginning to spill over into the capital goods 
industries and is frightening the Chancellor out 
of his Bank rate senses, but as far as the Stock 
Exchange is concerned confidence is unshaken. In 
fact, the equity boom has never really looked 
back since the joint stock banks joined in the bull 
movement. Not until the last few weeks, when the 
first ‘secondary reaction’ has been seen. 

Why has there been no ‘secondary reaction’ 
before? The primary reason is that this has been 
a boom paid for in cash—not financed on brokers’ 
loans or contangos. The contango position on the 
Stock Exchange is negligible. The new hard money 
which has poured into equity shares comes from 
three main sources. First, the insurance companies 
and pension funds. The National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research estimate that the 
increase in the funds of the life assurance com- 
panies and the superannuation schemes last year 
was £700 million. On the basis of recent practice 
at least a quarter, and probably a third, of this 
increment went into equity shares. Next, the trust 
funds: in particular the unit trusts which have been 
directing money into equities last year at the rate 
of about £1 million a week. Third, the private inves- 
tor whose ranks have been swelled by the small 
new investor attracted by the capital profits to be 
made out of a market which for two years has never 
had any serious setback. (One of these newcomers 
—a woman—recently told a BBC interviewer in 
the Panorama programme that she chose her 
shares by sticking a pin into the back page of the 
Financial Times and seemed to do as well as the 
more painstaking researchers after ‘growth.”) How 
much new money the private investor has put into 
equities last year it is difficult to say, but there was 
@ very big increase in personal savings and a fair 
increase in personal borrowing at the banks. (Only 
Lord Monckton’ among the bank chairmen 
deigned to give us any idea of what the 
borrower was doing and he suggested that 





about half the personal loans went into motor- 
cars. My guess is that nearly a half went into the 
Stock Exchange.) I would put personal new invest- 
ment at not under £70 million a year, which gives 
me a total of at least £300 to £320 million for the 
new demand for equities last year. In addition 
there is the constant switching of old funds from 
gilt-edged to equities. The latest is the LCC, which 
is putting 25 per cent. of its superannuation fund 
into equities. The supply of new equity shares 
was not equal to the demand. So prices had to rise 
to balance the account. 

By contrast the supply of Government stocks 
has remained in excess of the demand. This market 
has never really recovered from the huge addition 
of stock caused by the war and the national- 
isation of the Bank of England, the gas and 
electricity companies, the coal mines, the railways, 
some road companies and cables and wireless 
during the Labour Government. No new demand 
was created for Government stocks during the 
Conservative regime because Treasury policy has 
been to reduce the supply of bank money and at 
the same time to allow the life assurance com- 
panies freedom to switch funds into equities 
which should normally go into fixed interest to 
match their purely money obligations. 

The idea that the Treasury can check the equity 
share boom just by putting up Bank rate is 
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antediluvian. Equity shares will fall when the 
institutional buyer holds off the market and the 
small investor sells. This has been seen to some 
extent in recent weeks. What has been causing the 
institutional investor to postpone his buying is 
that he sees uncertainties abroad—in France, the 
USA and Africa—which might turn out to the 
disadvantage of world trade and our own exports, 
Equity share yields today do not allow for any 
such risk: they postulate a permanent blue sky. 
The market is therefore vulnerable to external 
shocks. 

The fact that the average dividend yield on the 
Financial Times index of industrial shares is 
around 3.9 per cent. and the earnings yield 8.6 
per cent. against a yield on Government ‘longs’ of 
54 per cent. is not in itself a dangerous feature. 
Equity share yields are largely a matter of custom 
and fashion. It.is customary and fashionable to 
buy the leading equities on the Continent on a 
yield basis of 24 per cent. Provided the economic 
prospect is set fair our own equities could 
approach that level. But today the economic 
prospect abroad is cloudy and if the Treasury 
makes the mistake of reading the domestic 
economic signs as inflationary when they are not, 
trouble will follow which the Stock Exchange will 
quickly discount. The bankers can leave the 
market to look after itself; it certainly knows how 
to read an economic barometer as well as Lord 
Aldenham. If the bankers could only restrain the 
issues of new unit trusts they would do more to 
ease pressure of demand for equities than any 
amount of hostile talk. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE equity market has been going through its 

first sizeable reaction since the start of the bull 
market in February, 1958. Each dip in the index 
has been slightly below the previous one, and if 
in the present phase it moves below the 321.5 of 
January 21, it would be a bad sign for the chart- 
readers. As compared with the high of 342.9 on 
January 4 the market has now fallen 5 per cent., 
which is not unreasonable after a two-year rise of 
120 per cent. Many shares have now fallen 10 per 
cent. or more—LiEBIGS, for example, by 12 per 
cent.—and would have fallen farther if it were 
not for the fact that new unit trusts are giving 
it support. The £1,250,000 offer of the new Falcon 
Trust was heavily over-subscribed and will give 
strength to many equities in the second or non- 
leader class which largely comprise its portfolio. 
(I notice that it includes EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION shares, which I recommended on 
January 22.) It was a welcome sign of the more 
cautious times that the over-subscribed DOLLAR 
LAND HOLDINGS should open at a discount in spite 
of its 54 per cent. yield. 


Building Shares 

It is rare to find a building-contracting share 
with an adequate yield, but if the investor does 
not mind a small Scottish company with an issued 
capital of only £300,000, I can suggest JAMES LAID- 
LAW. This is a well-managed family concern en- 
gaged in house building and general contracting, 
and two months ago it acquired Modern Buildings 
Ltd. which deals in mechanical plant for use in 
the civil engineering industry. To finance this pur- 
chase the Company issued one new share at 10s. 
for every two which will participate in the divi- 
dend to be declared in October for the year end- 
ing in March next. In the previous year the com- 
pany earned 60 per cent. and paid 20 per cent., 





and the directors have stated that in view of the 
satisfactory trading enjoyed so far in the current 
year they hope to pay 20 per cent. on the increased 
capital. At 18s. the 5s. shares yield 54 per cent., 
which is worth having in these days. This building 
company is unique in having a subsidiary invest- 
ment trust called Glasgow Trust, which was 
formed six years ago to make use of the £200,000 
of surplus cash. This orthodox trust has done so 
well that the value of the holdings is equivalent 
to 4s. per Laidlaw share, which makes the parent 
company look all the cheaper. 


Machine Tools and Soft Drinks 

In spite of a recent pick-up in machine-tool 
orders, deliveries for the ten months of 1959 were 
7 per cent. down and ASQUITH MACHINE TOOL 
reported a 46 per cent. drop in profits before 
taking account of the new subsidiaries’ income. 
The 15 per cent. dividend is maintained for the 
year but the next interim dividend is to be 
postponed. This is very unsatisfactory and I 
think investors would be better off in WILKINS 
AND MITCHELL, which makes the Servis washing 
machine as well as power presses and machine 
tools. These 5s. shares I recommended below 
20s. not long ago and they are now quoted at 
22s. 6d. to yield 4.4 per cent. on the estimated 
dividend of 20 per cent. If the investor wishes to 
add further to his consumer trade interest he might 
include STEVENSON AND HOWELL 5s. shares at 
18s. 6d. to yield about 5 per cent. on the old 18 per 
cent. dividend or 54 per cent. if the 2 per cent. 
bonus is included. This company is in the soft 
drinks trade, both domestic and export, and manu- 
factures the ‘Red Ball’ brands. It has associate 
companies in Australia and New Zealand. It is a 
small company with a capitalisation of around 
£300,000; it might become a ‘take-over’ one day. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


A HIGHLY SATISFACTORY AND RECORD YEAR 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


STRENGTH OF BALANCE SHEET POSITION 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


SOUND PROGRESS IN COUNTRY’S 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


Tre Annual General Court of Proprietors of The 
Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on February 
23 in Edinburgh. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Governor of the Bank, His Grace THE Duke of 
BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
oe 

Before I review our Accounts and the events of the 
past year, I wish first of all to refer to the loss which 
we have sustained through the death of Mr. Bertram 
‘Francis George Currie who had been an Extra- 
ordinary Director since the association of our Bank 
with Glyn, Mills & Co. in August 1939. He was a 
Director of that Bank until his death and we shall 
miss him: greatly. During the year under review Sir 
Francis Maurice Grosvenor Glyn, K.C.M.G., Chair- 
man of Glyn, Mills & Co., in order to lighten his 
commitments, tendered his resignation as an Ordinary 
Director. Sir Francis also joined our Court in August 
1939 and we have greatly valued the benefit of his 
wise counsel and wide experience, We shall miss his 
presence at our Ordinary Court but I am happy, 
however, to say that he has agreed to serve as an 
Extraordinary Director. 

We welcome two new Ordinary Directors, Mr. Eric 
Odin Faulkner, M.B.E., a Managing Director of 
Glyn, Mills & Co. since January 1950 and now a 
Deputy Chairman of that Bank, and also Mr. James 
Ogilvy Blair-Cunynghame, O.B.E., M.A., who until 
the end of last year was a full time member of the 
“National Coal Board. These gentlemen, having been 
appointed to fill the vacancies on the Court, will, in 
accordance with the constitution of the Bank, retire 
at the Annual Court of Proprietors on 23rd February 
but are being nominated for re-election. 

‘The present size of the Ordinary Court of Direc- 
tors is based on a Resolution of the Court of Pro- 
prietors passed on 14th March 1951 which gave the 
Court of Directors authority to fix the number of 
Ordinary Directors at not less than ten and not more 
than sixteen. In view of the expansion which has 
taken place in the Bank’s business it is now considered 
desirable that power should be given to increase the 
number of Ordinary Directors beyond sixteen. It is 
therefore proposed to ask you at the Annual Court 
on 23rd February to pass a Resolution giving the 
Court of Directors authority to fix the number of 
Ordinary Directors at a maximum of eighteen, two 
more than the present limit. I trust the proposal will 
commend itself to you. 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


At a Special General Court of Proprietors held 
on 26th January 1960 Resolutions were passed 


OF MONETARY STABILITY 


autnorising an increase in the Capital by the issue 
of new Stock amounting to £1,650,000, which, when 
fully paid up, will raise the Capital Stock of the 
Bank to £7,600,000, It is proposed to apply part of 
the premium resulting from this issue to bring the 
Reserve Fund up to £7,600,000 and the balance will 
be added to Inner Reserves. The ratio of our Capital 
and Reserves to the Deposits of our Group will 
thereby be considerably strengthened and the funds 
made available from the issue will enable us to take 
advantage of any opportunities which may arise for 
further expansion. 

Out of the new Capital Stock of £1,650,000 the 
special General Court of Proprietors provisionally 
allotted an amount of £162,500 to Trustees on behalf 
of the Staffs of our Bank, Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co. and an invitation is being 
extended to all members of the Staffs with three years 
or more service to apply for a share in the distribu- 
tion of this Stock at the same price as the new Stock 
is being offered to the Proprietors by way of “rights”. 
It is hoped that there will be a good response by the 
Staffs to participate in this offer, which allows them 
the opportunity of acquiring on favourable terms 
a financial interest in the Capital of the Group which 
they serve. 

Your Directors have considered it desirable to pro- 
vide that those Proprietors who for one reason or 
another, perhaps because of illness or absence 
abroad, fail to exercise their rights to take up their 
provisional allotments of the new Stock do not 
thereby forfeit their rights. Accordingly it has been 
decided as a part of the terms of the issue that all 
rights not taken up by 15th February are to be sold 
and the net proceeds divided pro rata amongst the 
Proprietors entitled thereto. 


WALL STREET OFFICE 


I am sure you would be interested to see the intima- 
tion of the recent opening in New York of a Repre- 
sentative Office to serve the interests of the Group in 
the United States of America. This is a development 
which has been under consideration for some time 
and has been undertaken so that the three Banks in 
the Group may be better able to maintain liaison 
with their Banking Correspondents on the North 
Atlantic continent. It will also enable the Group to 
give a fuller service to those customers who have 
business affiliates or connections in North America 
and to those who may consider extending their trade 
with that part of the world or who may be thinking 
of entering into trade with North America for the 
first time. We judge ourselves to be fortunate in 





having secured as our Representative Mr. Francis 
Harold Blaxill, until recently Manager of the New 
York Agency of The Standard Bank of South Africa, 
and who has been in the United States for a period 
of almost forty years. Such long experience there 
has given him an intimate knowledge of American 
Banking and American industry, trade and com- 
merce, and we consider him to be ideally suited to 
represent our Group in the United States. We have 
appointed as his assistant Mr. Maurice G. Burnett 
who was from October 1954 a Local Director of 
Glyn, Mills & Co, and who some years ago spent a 
period with an American Bank, Suitable premises 
have been secured at 63 Waii Street in the heart of 
New York’s financial district. If any of our Proprie- 
tors or customers have occasion to be in New York 
at any time they will be most warmly welcomed at 
63 Wall Street by Mr. Blaxill and Mr. Burnett. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


I should now like to refer in some detail to the 
Bank’s affairs as shown in the Annual Report and 
Accounts, a copy of which accompanies this State- 
ment. The year was a highly satisfactory one. The 
net Profit, after providing for taxation and making 
transfers to Reserves for Contingencies out of which 
provisions have been made for all Bad and Doubt- 
ful Debts, fluctuations in the value of Investments 
and other Contingencies, was £813,191. This is an 
increase of £122,420 or 17.7 per cent. over the figure 
for 1958. It is a record for the Bank and it has 
enabled the Court of Directors to recommend a 
final dividend of 9 per cent. for the year which, 
with the interim dividend paid in September, will 
make the total for the year 17 per cent., an increase 
of 1 per cent. on the rate paid for 1958. As already 
intimated in the General Manager’s circular letter 
of the Sth January 1960, which accompanied the 
Notice convening the special General Court of 
Proprietors of 26th January, your Directors, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, expect to be 
able to maintain this rate of dividend in 1960 on the 
Capital as increased by the issue of £1.650,000 of new 
Capital Stock. 


INCREASED DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES 


Deposits at £137,000.000 were £2.000,000 above 
the figure at December 1958. It is not, however, the 
figure at any particular date which is most important 
but the level maintained throughout the yéar, and in 
this regard I can tell you that the increase shown at 
the end of the year fairly represents the increase in 
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the average level of our Deposits during the year as 
compared with the average level in 1958. 

Advances at £59,500,000 show the substantial in- 
crease of almost £14,000,000 over the total at the end 
of 1958. As I indicated in my Statement last year, an 
increase in our Advances during 1959 was to be ex- 
pected and part of the increase now shown reflects 
the implementation of commitments undertaken prior 
to the end of 1958. The increase is well spread over 
the whole range of our customers. There has been a 
further expansion in our Personal Loans but the 
total outstanding in this category is responsible only 
in a minor degree for the increase in our Advances. 
The introduction of this new category of loan has 
brought a useful accretion to the business of the 
Bank. We are in a sense pioneering in a new sphere 
and J am glad to be able to report that it has brought 
us Many new customers from a section of the com- 
munity which formerly had little or no contact with 
the Joint Stock Banking system. There are indications 
that, after the initial rush of applicants in the early 
stages, a stable level of activity in this section has 
been reached, with repayments from existing loans 
more or less keeping pace with fresh lendings. 

Notes in Circulation throughout the year have re- 
mained more or less on the level of the previous 
year and call for no comments, 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The Balance Sheet continues to show a strong 
liquid position, the ratio of our liquidity being 
broadly in line with the level of previous years. 
With only a modest expansion in our Deposits it has 
been necessary to realise investments to provide for 
the major part of our increased lending and this is the 
explanation of the drop of approximately £10,000,000 
in our Investments as compared with last year. In 
accordance with our usual practice, the Investments 
are shown at or under their market value at the 
end of the year. The increase in Trade Investments 
is the result of the Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation having called on its Shareholders during 
the year for payment of the uncalled portion of the 
Share Capital, which, previously paid up to the ex- 
tent of only 50 per cent., has now become fully paid. 


PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATE BANKS 


I am pleased to report that our Associate Banks 
also continue to make good progress. Strong liquid 
positions are shown by their Balance Sheets. The 
changes in the principal figures as compared with 
December 1958 are very much in line with our own. 

Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. has continued its 

policy of extending its Branch system, six new 
Branches having been opened during the year, It is 
the intention to push ahead with this policy as fast as 
circumstances will permit and the real benefit will be 
felt in the years to come. The total rate of dividend 
proposed by Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. for 1959 
is 2 per cent. more than for 1958. 
_ Just before the end of the year Glyn, Mills & Co. 
Increased their Capital by £300,000 by a transfer 
from Inner Reserves and out of last year’s Profit 
they have allocated £100,000 to Published Reserve 
Fund. As our practice is to value the holdings in our 
Associate Banks at Paid Up Capital plus Published 
Reserve Fund, you will observe that our Invest- 
ments in Subsidiaries are now shown at £7,800,000 
as against £7,400,000 last year. The £400,000 resulting 
from this revaluation, together with £200,000 
allocated from our own Profits, was transferred to our 
Published Reserve Fund, raising it from £5,300,000 
to £5,900,000. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Looking at the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
Group, the total of Deposits amounts to £349,614,728 
as Compared with £341,838,679 for the previous year, 
while Advances at £144,731,296 show an increase of 
almost £31,000,000. The Consolidated Profit of the 
Group amounts to £1,168,133 as compared with 
£996,289 in 1958, an increase of £171,844. 


HIRE PURCHASE INTEREST 


You will also be pleased to learn that the business 
of the British Wagon Company, in which our Group 
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has a 40 per cent. interest, has continued to expand, 
and we feel sure that in the years to come our asso- 
ciation with that Company will prove to be of in- 
creasing benefit to our Group, not only in respect 
of the return on our investment in it but also because 
of the help which it is able to provide to the customers 
of the Group who may wish to cover part of their 
financing requirements by hire purchase. 


STAFF TRAINING SCHEME 


I mentioned last year that the Bank had started a 
Staff Training Scheme and had set up a Staff College 
in Edinburgh. We have now had more than a full 
year’s experience in running the College and your 
Directors are satisfied that this is something well 
worth while and advantageous to the Staff of the 
Bank, The knowledge which is imparted by the lec- 
turers is instructive and informative and in addition 
the College affords opportunities to Branch 
Managers and other Members of the Staff at varying 
levels to meet and discuss with their contemporaries 
the various problems of their work at their parti- 
cular Branches. 


DEVELOPNY ‘iTS_IN BRITISH BANKING 


Looking ahead, we are probably on the threshold 
of developments which may bring about changes— 
some perhaps of a far reaching character—in British 
Banking. Two which are very much in the fore- 
front at the present time are automation and the 
payment of wages by cheque. Automation has been 
under close study by all the Banks for some time 
and its introduction into Banks now seems a prac- 
tical proposition within the next few years, The 
extent to which the payment of wages by cheque will 
take place will depend on the wishes of the wage 
earners, for in the legislation which it is proposed 
to introduce for the amendment of the Truck Acts 
there is no intention of making it compulsory on the 
employee to accept payment of his wages by cheque, 
The question of costs is important in this context. 
At present many of the accounts maintained with 
the Banks are, on the basis of the existing scale of 
charges, operated at a loss and yet, notwithstanding 
this, it would give tremendous encouragement to the 
extension of the banking habit, which we are all so 
very desirous of promoting, if a form of account 
could be introduced subject to a cheaper rate of 
charge for those who do not wish a full banking 
service. The Government itself could help towards 
this end by abolishing the Stamp Duty on cheques, 
and it would not be unreasonabie to expect them to 
do so. 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 

During the year the recovery in the economic and 
financial state of the country continued. There was 
an expansion in industrial production and a rise in 
productivity. Helped by the welcome stability in 
wage rates and the continuance of favourable prices 
for our commodity imports, our price level remained 
stable throughout the year. Sterling has remained 
strong and there has been a further strengthening 
of our external reserves, We have made sound pro- 
gress since September, 1957, but I am not sure that 
the problem of how to maintain stability in the value 
of money with continuing economic growth has yet 
been solved. 

The experience of the past year has been encourag- 
ing and the immediate outlook appears reasonably 
favourable, although the longer term prospects are 
being slightly darkened by a renewed round of claims 
for higher rates of wages. If these claims result in 
increases which are not matched by increased pro- 
ductivity, they will inevitably, as has been pointed out 
before, again set in motion the forces of inflation 
with all the consequences that we know so well. 

So far the recovery in demand hds been mainly 
confined to the consumer goods industries but there 
are definite indications that capital investment is now 
beginning to expand again. Short term rates of in- 
terest in this country have for some time been lower 
than rates in other parts of the world, particularly 
in the United States and Western Germany, with a 
resultant tendency for money to be withdrawn from 
this country to obtain the benefit of these higher rates, 
The recent increase of 1 per cent, in Bank Rate is 
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intended to correct this, but in addition it is also 
intended to act as a yellow warning to the country 
as a whole that the Government does not wish to 
see expansion proceeding at a rate which might en- 
danger the stability of the economy, 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


In Scotland, because of the structure of our 
economy, we have not as yet benefited from the re- 
covery to the same extent as other parts of the United 
Kingdom. We are so much more dependent than 
most other areas of the country on our capital goods 
industries that anything which would retard the re- 
covery from spreading itself through to this side of 
industry would be most unfortunate for us. The 
unemployment situation in Scotland has improved 
marginally since last year but as things are at pre- 
sent there cannot be any substantial betterment until 
there is some recovery in the activity of our heavy 
industries. 

There is as yet no sign of any break in the clouds 
for the ship-building industry, on which directly 
and indirectly the livelihood of so many of our people 
depends, and this in turn is still having its effect on 
our steel industry, A slight improvement in demand 
has led to a small recovery in steel production but 
the industry is still operating below capacity. 

The whisky industry has had another good year 
and has yet again set up another export record, with 
still more supplies going to the United States. There 
has been also a revival in our woollen industry and 
the immediate prospects appear favourable. 

I should like to say a word about the courageous 
way in which the City of Glasgow, in co-operation 
with other Local Authorities, is tackling its overspill 
and industrial re-development problems. Glasgow 
has faced up to the fact that it has almost reached its 
physical limits and I think that the steps which it 
and the other Local Authorities throughout Scot- 
land are taking to deal with this problem on a 
countrywide basis are correct. 


REAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


There are real opportunities in Scotland for in- 
dustries which are prepared to move out from the 
heavily populated industrial belt and so give them- 
selves room to manceuvre. The Markets will still be 
readily to hand, We in Scotland would welcome 
also the setting up of new industrial plants here and 
we believe that Scotland can offer very favourable 
opportunities for this sort of development. Every- 
one who has the interests of Scotland at heart must 
have been encouraged by the announcement of the 
decision of the British Motor Corporation to set up 
a factory at Bathgate, which it is anticipated will 
provide work for over 5,000 people. 

Scotland also has space to provide for leisure and 
the advent of the Highland Tourist Finance Corpora- 
tion shows a well advised and timely effort to sup- 
port, in an organised way, the development of the 
tourist industry in this country. And I may say that 
we are ready to co-operate with and to support the 
Corporation in any suitable plans suggested for 
assisting the tourist industry. 


SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Behind all this and yet looking forwards stands the 
Survey Committee which has just been set up under 
the aegis of the Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry) to study the natural resources of Scotland 
and, from the results of that study, to form plans 
how best to make use of these resources. Mr. Elgood, 
one of your Directors, is Chairman of this Commit- 
tee. I understand that his main task will be to co- 
ordinate the reports which will come from the 
various scientists and others engaged in the survey, 
and I am sure we all wish him well in the important 
task which he has undertaken. 

Last year was one of the most favourable that our 
farmers have experienced in the matter of weather 
for a very long time and the long periods of sunshine 
in the autumn enabled good harvests to be ingathered 
quickly and without loss. Yields from all grain crops 
were good but some of our other farming products 
were affected by the prolonged drought, For im 
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stance, lamb prices at the autumn sales were much 
lower than the previous year, This is a geminder to 
us that in agriculture there is no common deno- 
minator. The type of weather suitable for one type of 
farming may be unfavourable for others, and a period 
of prolonged sunshine such as we had last year by 
producing a serious drought can, as well as periods 
of excessive rain, disturb the balance of our agricul- 
tural production. 


RADCLIFFE REPORT 


After work extending over a period of more than 
two years the Radcliffe Committee presented its Re- 
port to Parliament last August—in circumstances 
entirely different from those which obtained when 
the Committee was set up in May, 1957. The Report 
is a unanimous one and provides us with a most 
comprehensive and lucid analysis of our present 
monetary system. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions have not all found universal acceptance and 
the Government have decided against some of them. 
Others are still being considered and it is as yet too 
early to say what changes they may give rise to in 
banking policies and practices. No serious criticism 
was found with the banking system, The Commit- 
tee recommended that a more comprehensive col- 
lection and collation of banking statistics should be 
undertaken and, as this is one of the recommenda- 
tions which has been welcomed by both the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of the 
Bank of England, this matter is receiving close study 
at the moment. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


With the relaxation of a number of controls and 
‘tthe freeing of credit our Staff has had a strenuous 
year. I would like to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing our General Manager, his Assistant General 
Managers, our Branch Managers and all the Staff 
of the Bank, both men and women, for their loyal 
and excellent service; all of them in their varying 
capacities have contributed to the satisfactory re- 
sults which have been placed before you. 
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HOLDING THE BABY 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


F there is a national railway strike on Sunday 

week, the responsibility can be widely shared. 
Already the simplifiers have decided that it is all 
just a result of another inter-union squabble; but 
to discuss it in these terms is naive to the point of 
wickedness. The confusion arises from the belief 
among leader-writers that industrial relations are 
an occasional divertissement, rather than a con- 


| tinuous performance. They imagine that Sir Brian 


Robertson and Mr. Sidney Greene are puppet- 
figures, brought out from the obscurity of their 
cardboard boxes once or twice a year by the 
industrial correspondents, and then returned to 
rest. The troubles of the railways cannot be under- 
stood in this snippety fashion. The fact is that the 
seeds of this dispute were scattered in the summer 
of 1958, and the ground was prepared long before; 
the weeds would have sprung up even earlier but 
for the restraining efforts of Mr. Greene. 

Two arbitration decisions, particularly on the 
railway industry in recent years, have had an 
embarrassing effect. One is the dictum handed 
down by Lord Cameron: that the nation, having 
willed the end (of nationalisation), must will the 
means (of giving railwaymen a just wage). The 
other is the report of Lord Forster's Railway Staffs 
National Tribunal in the early summer of 1958. 
It found that a wage increase was justified, but 
refrained (on a majority vote) from making an 
award, because the money to pay for it was not 
available. To see the Cameron and Forster judg- 
ments together is to realise just how lacking in 
inviolability industrial law really is; and to recall 





| how the Government—faced by a railway strike, 
| and wishing to concentrate all its energies on the 
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present record results. 


with £22,394,197 a year earlier. 


the financial year. 








In conditions of newly found freedom from restrictions the directors are able to 


Group profit, before tax, amounts to £2,303,851 compared with £1,026,524 
| and the Board recommend a final dividend of 20° less tax making a total dis- 
| tribution of 273°, less tax for the year. A free distribution of one new Ordinary 
| share for every two shares held is proposed. 


| Hire purchase debtors of the Group have increased to £51,100,891 compared 


Total assets have increased to £59,640,925 from £29,381,326. 
Group capital and reserves total £11,139,905 compared with £8,138,285. 
Deposits continue to increase and were in excess of £22,000,000 at the close of 


Profits of the year under review should be surpassed in the current financial year. 


From the Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E., circulated 
with the report and accounts for the 
year ended 3\st October, 1959. 
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quarrel with Mr. Cousins and his busmen— 
cobbled up the complex Downing Street settle- 
ment is to realise that the rules of the game evolve 
as we go along. 


The railwaymen got their 3 per cent. in 1958, as 
an interim settlement; and the Guillebaud Com- 
mittee was then appointed to conduct a major in- 
vestigation into ‘comparability’ of wage and salary 
structures on the railways and in other occupa- 
tions. (The model was the Treasury Pay Research 
Unit, established on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service, and at 
that time thought to be God's gift to industrial 
relations; some of the civil service unions have 
since shown signs of returning to agnosticism.) 


As the Guillebaud inquiry has dragged its weary 
length along, as union after union has received a 
wage increase and the railwaymen have stood still, 
as the revenues of the British Transport Com- 
mission have failed to achieve the buoyancy that 
modernisation was to have given them, cruel 
doubts have arisen in the minds of even the more 
patient railwaymen : would the money ever come? 
Or would the Guillebaud inquiry prove to be just 
an interesting academic exercise? Would the BTC 
be able to meet the bill, and would the Govern- 
ment help it to honour its obligations? Through 
all the doubts, the Government has been silent. 
Even Mr. Marples, the new Minister of Transport, 
who is rarely silent, has said nothing. 


It was inevitable that the doubts about the 
value of waiting, particularly among the lower- 
paid members of the NUR, would be played upon 
by Communists and other troublemakers. They 
have gradually eroded the faith in Guillebaud, 
which Mr. Greene and his colleagues had built up 
among their men. Forcing an interim wage claim 
last April (by the NUR alone) was the rebels’ first 
victory, and Mr. Greene fought a careful Fabian 
action through 1959, spinning out the negotiations 
on that claim so that they would last until the 
relief of Guillebaud. Against all the traditions of 
Hollywood, he has been overwhelmed just before 
the arrival of the US Marines (whose speed, 
according to an interview given by Mr. Guillebaud 
to the Daily Mail, is measured by that of their 
secretarial staff). 

The lunacy of Monday’s token strike was Mr. 
Greene’s’ final humiliation, the very kind of 
irresponsible action—valueless as a weapon, and 
antagonising a friendly public—which he has 
strenuously opposed. No doubt some of those who 
struck in spite of the last-minute recommendation 
of their local leaders that they should work, had 
the impression that twenty-four hours of disrup- 
tion would warn the public to flee from the wrath 
to come a fortnight later. If the resulting chaos 
and ill-feeling discredit this kind of thinking and 
this kind of local leadership, the incident will 
have done some good. 

The folly of the London District Council is, of 
course, understandable. The politically conscious 
among them have felt the backwash of the con- 
tempt expressed for their national leaders since 
they declined to join Mr. Cousins in what the Left 
emotively calls ‘the struggle’ of 1958. The only 
comment a prominent Left-winger had to make 
when we discussed the railways in whispers at the 
back of the ‘Victory for Socialism’ meeting last 
Sunday was: ‘Serves them right for what they 
did to the London busmen.’ 

Yet the other noisy districts which pushed the 
Union’s executive into its final demand, last 
month, for an immediate pay increase can point 
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to two apparent successes. One was Sir Brian’s 
statement that he would back-date any increase 
arising from the Guillebaud report to January 11; 
the other was his willingness, had the other two 
railway unions agreed, to grant the increase 
immediately. Both of these can be presented by 
the rebel leaders as a victory for sabre-rattling, 
and they were certainly an embarrassment to the 
official leaderships of the railway unions. 

In the attitude of the other two unions, old 
rivalries and old scores certainly counted, but they 
are by no means the whole story. The clerks and 
the footplatemen have solid reasons for wanting 
to wait for Guillebaud and accept no cheap sub- 
stitutes. Their members, many of whom have 
either higher skills or higher responsibilities, stand 
to gain far more from a scientific inquiry into 
wages and salaries than from any settlement 
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through a percentage increase. They fear, and not 
without past evidence to justify them, that if they 
take a small increase now all the urgency will go 
out of the negotiations which follow the indepen- 
dent report. 

Whatever action is taken by other people to 
avert the strike, one man’s duty is clear. The 
Guillebaud enterprise is a Government responsi- 
bility, born under Mr. Macmillan’s personal mid- 
wifery, and it must not be left on any wind-swept 
doorstep because of unwillingness to pay for its 
upkeep. Mr. Marples must tell the Transport 
Commission, the railwaymen and the country 
what he is going to do if Mr. Guillebaud’s find- 
ings cost more money than the Commission can 
find within its own resources. This would at least 
be a first step towards restoring clear thinking 
on the railways 


COMPANY NOTES 


LOYD’S PACKING WAREHOUSES. Last 
May the chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, 
gave shareholders to understand that they might 
expect a profit (before tax) exceeding £4 million 
for the year ending September 30, 1959. This has 
in fact taken place with a large all-round recovery 
in profits at £278,880 after tax against £25,616 for 
1957-58, when £146,000 was charged in respect of 
a loss on an American contract. The company 
is an industrial holding concern, controlling com- 
panies providing heavy packaging for plant and 
machinery, also paper packaging and the Regen- 
tone Group manufacturers of radio and television, 
which must have contributed very largely to the 
past year’s profits. A profit of £703,000 has been 
realised on the sale of some properties—the chief 
commitment in the balance sheet is for the re- 
demption of £200,000 34 per cent. debenture. The 
future outlook is more encouraging, the directors’ 
confidence is expressed by an increase in the divi- 
dend from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. The 5s. 
ordinary shares at 44s. 6d. yield 6.7 per cent. 
Leicester Permanent Building Society have 
increased their assets to a record figure exceeding 
£60 million, which can largely be attributed to 
the Society’s novel type of investment of Fixed 
Term Shares and Deposits. The Society is, in fact, 
go-ahead in many ways; they are still, for 
example, pursuing their policy of opening new 
branches in the principal cities and towns. This 
all-round growth has enabled them to make mort- 
gage advances during 1959 of £15,476,700, easily a 
record, as against £8,701,200 in 1958. Liquid funds 
are now equal to 114 per cent. of total assets, the 
reserve ratio is just over 5} per cent.—in fact all 
figures for 1959 are records. It should be noted 
that the Society still pays 34 per cent. on paid-up 
shares, whereas the majority of the larger societies 
are now paying only 34 per cent. 
Goblin (BVC) vacuum cleaners are well known 


—the company has now adopted this name™ 


instead of British Vacuum Cleaners. This is the 
third successive year they have reported better 
results. The abolition of hire-purchase restrictions 
undoubtedly helped them in regard to their sale 
of domestic appliances, They also have an indus- 
trial vacuum cleaner section and last year, new 
departments were formed to manufacture time 
recorders, public address systems and electronics. 
The chairman, Mr. O. D. Angell, should have 
much to tell shareholders. We know that the 
sales organisation has been strengthened; perhaps 
we may hear about the need for raising more 
Capital, to which a reference was made last year. 
Profits (before tax) have improved from £157,000 
to £250,000 for the year to September 30, 1959. 
The dividend (three times covered) has been 





increased from 74 per cent. to 124 per cent., so 
that the 5s. ordinary shares at 13s. now look a 
promising investment to yield 4.9 per cent. 

Falcon Trust received a record response to its 
issue three weeks ago of 5s. units at par to give 
an estimated yield of £4 2s. 6d. per cent. As a 
result there will be nearly £7 million to be in- 
vested in the stock markets on behalf of over 
58,000 applicants, although the initial offer was in 
respect of only £1,250,000. This is a striking 
demonstration by the small investor of his con- 
fidence in the long-term prospect for equities. The 
chairman, Mr, Edward du Cann, MP, and his 
investment managers, have an interesting task 
ahead of them and are to be congratulated on 
the response received. 


Cator Consolidated Properties Ltd. An interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. has been declared for the 
year to March 31, 1960. Since the Company was 
made public in September, 1959, further freehold 
commercial properties have been acquired, one 
of which is in the City of London and it is the 
intention of the Directors to make further pur- 
chases when possible. The gross income, as fore- 
cast in the Prospectus, was £16,000; this may be 
slightly increased and the Directors go on to say 
that the forecast for the year till March 31, 1961, 
will approximate £27,500. The 2s. ordinary shares 
are now 2s. 44d. 

Charifund. This is the title to be given for the 
new equities investment fund for charities which 
is being sponsored by the Municipal and General 
Group. This has been designed to cater for various 
charitable bodies who are entitled to full refund 
of income taxes and will enable them to invest 
their funds with the Unit Trust Managers. They 
will pay quarterly dividends and will be respon- 
sible for claiming repayment of tax. The in- 
vestors will be able to transfer their existing 
investments (if approved) to the Managers, who 
will issue their own units in exchange. Units will 


be issued at £1 each and will return an estimated | 


yield of about 34 per cent. The funds will be 


invested in suitable equities as defined by the new | 


Trustees Act when this becomes law. 


Castlefield (Klang) Rubber. Accounts to June 
30, 1959, reflect the higher price for rubber with 
net profits up from £65,000 to £88,800. Substantial 
amounts have been carried to reserve funds and a 
total dividend of 35 per cent. is to be paid on the 
capital as increased last year by a scrip issue of 
100 per cent. There is every possibility of the com- 
pany returning even better results next year, 
although they have a heavy programme of re- 
planning to carry out. The 2s. ordinary shares at 
7s. 3d. yield 9.7 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COLVILLES LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF POST-WAR MODERNISATION 


THE 29th Annual General Meeting of Colvilles 
Limited was held in Glasgow on February 5, Sir 
Andrew McCance, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., D.L., chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The manufacturing and trading profit has again 
benefited from the economic operations at Ravens- 
craig in spite of a reduced demand. The policy of 
finding money during the post-war years on modern- 
isation and on modifications to the established works 
is now bearing fruit. We have been able to maintain 
the works at less cost without in any way lowering 
standards. The reduction in pressure on producing 
departments, in consequence of the recession, enabled 
some accumulation of lower priced stocks of semi- 
finished and finished materials to be liquidated. These 
factors have all contributed to the improved trading 
results. 

The Board recommend that a final dividend of 8 
per cent be paid to make a total of 14 per cent for 
the year. 

Like the Parent Company the subsidiary companies 
felt the effects of the recession during the early part 
of the present year, but I am glad to say they have 
shared in the recovery which has since followed. The 
greater part of their earnings has been transferred by 
way of dividend to strengthen the cash ‘reserves of 
the Parent Company in anticipation of our commit- 
ments for development which, with the progress in 
construction, will require steadily increasing payments 
in the coming year. 


STEELS FOR MOTOR CARS 
With the record British production of motor cars, 
demand for special steels has been good during recent 
months and The Clyde Alloy Steel Co. Ltd. are pro- 
ducing their full quota of the supplies required by this 
virile industry. Looking at the steady growth in pro- 
ducfion which has continued in the motor industry, 
the need for a larger output of special steels was 
foreseen some time ago and steps were taken to re- 
build the Hallside Works of The Steel Company of 
Scotland Ltd. to form a modern and economic unit 
laid out and specially designed for the production of 
these highly diversified steel compositions. This has 
been an operation of some magnitude, but it has 

progressed steadily. 
RISING DEMAND FOR STEEL 


Whilst the year under review commenced in the 
midst of a trade recession, the recovery since it 
started has been rapid. The demand for steel has 
been rising steadily during the past half year and 
there is every indication that this is likely to continue. 
This change reflects the increasing confidence in the 
trade prospects of the United Kingdom, both in the 
field of home trade and in the export markets. It 
is a reflection of the confidence which has grown with 
| the evidence of stability in costs and prices engendered 
| by the success of the Government’s economic policies. 

The state of trade is very sensitive to changes, in 
public sentiment and can be adversely affected by 
unrest and by wages demands which do not have 
increased productivity as their justification. There 
have been some signs recently that the pressures which 
caused the inflationary increases in the cost of living 
during the post-war years may recur and may upset 
the stability which has brought the return of good 
trade and employment from which we are now all 
benefiting. It is to be hoped that counsels of restraint 
in such matters will be followed so that the present 
expectations of prosperity throughout the country: 
may be encouraged and prolonged. 


NEW EXPORT MARKETS 


Our position as an exporter of steel products has 
been well maintained and new markets are being 
opened up which offer good prospects for future 
business. The development of such new markets is 
essential to offset the diminishing demand from cer- 
tain traditional markets in countries now establishing 
their own steel plants. 
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THE 


Semaine de Paris 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


To catch the atmosphere 
of the Paris dress coilec- 
tions it is not enough to read 
the fashion reports: you 
must also lock yourself in 
a hot cupboard with a 
bottle of spilled scent and 
a champagne hangover 
while you do so. Just as 
Westerns never really re- 
call the West to anyone 
who has been there, written 
reports fail to evoke the 
mood of the collections 
and for the same reason: nothing in words or 
pictures can ever convey that sticky, invariable, 
stupefying heat. In summer a heat wave is 
usually arranged to coincide with the collections; 
how they manage to fix it in the middle of 
winter with the central heating largely turned 
off is one of the most closely guarded secrets of 
the haute couture. 

It must have been especially hard last week, 
since it rained in Paris most of the time: Paris 
women, dowdier than I had remembered, picked 
their way under umbrellas, gazing at sales in the 
windows—sales which still failed to bring the 
prices down anywhere near far enough; polic2- 
men whistled at the traffic—loudly—and at girls 
—less loudly—and flapped their batons under 
wet mackintosh capes. Signs of the crisis were 
few: trucks of bored policemen were stationed 
unobtrusively at crossroads and the people stop- 
ping to read the papers pinned up on the news 
kiosks looked worried. But when you ques- 
tioned anyone, they smiled sourly; like Texans 
with their Climate, Russians with their Winter, 
they seemed to take a gloomy pleasure in the 
frequency and seriousness of their crises and 
their own stamina in bearing up so well. 

But if, outside, Paris was shrugging its 





shoulders, inside the dress houses people were 
naturally more concerned with what sort of 
shoulders were to be shrugged this season; and 
they began to get an answer on Monday night. 
The faskion week has a definite pattern: the 





first two or three shows get too much publicity, 
because everyone is keen and naive and looking 
for something to write about; the last few 
of the week too little, because half the press has 
written its copy and gone home. Cardin was their 
first serious show. His suits were interesting, his 
dresses fantastic; I expect his coats are about the 
only things ordinary women would wear with 
any willingness or any success. 


The mannequins, of course, can get away with 
anything; they are there to show what clothes 
will do for a girl who needs nothing done for her. 
It is always a little disheartening to look along 
the front rows—at the back the hairs of mink 
are fewer and farther between—and see what 
women look like when everything has been done 
for them that anyone can think of: usually much 
too much. There are enough strings of pearls in 
the front row of any collection to strangle 
every one of the 14,000 Dior employees. 


* 


The personnel are always the same. Madame 
Bousquet, who runs French Vogue, and fidgets, 
and watches out of shrewd simian brown eyes, 
and is forever pursing her lips to gather her tired 
face together; Carmel Snow, alive or dead, sleep- 
ing or waking, in colours a Caliph would think 
too piercing; running Harper’s Bazaar ever since 
anyone can remember, her every note watched 
by a hundred followers. Helen Lazareth, who 
edits Elle and is married to a business fortune 
as well—so it can’t have been grinding poverty 
that drove her to Balmain in black stockings aad 
a crumpled mackintosh. The Elle girls always know 
better than to try to compete. There are always 
the American young men, their expressions a nice 
blend: of dismay at what the Frat. brothers would 
think of them being at a dress show, for 
Chrissake, and pardonable smirks of pride at 
attending a world-shattering opening. That’s if 
it is an opening; after the opening the houses 
go on showing once or twice a day for weeks; 
and then there are the hard-faced manufacturers 
and the occasional celebrity and the German 
buyers, women who turn up without lipstick or 
high heels and laugh themselves to death at the 
silly clothes. They would look better doing so 
if they hadn’t left their brassieres behind in Stutt- 
gart or Frankfurt or Bonn. At a good house, 
there is a thriving, busy atmosphere about a 
second showing; at a bad house, a distinct air 
of fermé le lundi about the whole thing. 


We, the English press collection, were a 
motley lot: stifling under our furry hats, letting 
out small cries of relief at the sight of a familiar 
face, rushing around having coffees and lunches 
with each other to give an impression of bustle 
and gaiety suitable to Paris. Most of them stay 
in the Robelin Hotel, where they can be easily 
bearded by sly PROs from the marginal houses; 
and there, unobtrusively, they can decide roughly 
what to say. 


Trying to pick the line out of a collection is 
rather like listening to a complicated concert of 
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modern music and then having to rush out and 
say which tunes will become pop numbers. 

And, to make it worse, any dress house that 
showed ‘the line’ and nothing else would go bank- 
rupt in a season. There have to be several very like 
last year’s, for the private clients who have only 
just got to like it, and a few try-outs for next; 
there have to be great silly balloon dresses in 
which the mannequins totter and smirk: they 
don’t sell, but they do get photographed. And 
there have to be a vast number of rather simple, 
intensely wearable clothes, which are only high 
fashion, as it were, by implication. No wonder 
we rush about to avoid mistakes. So easily made, 
too: I was sitting in a secondary room at one 
collection and the model had got her suit jacket 
looped up in a great puff at the back by mistake, 
Sensation. Pencils working busily. Then the 
woman who was announcing the numbers got hold 
of her and sorted her out,’ and another new line 
bit the dust as we all crossed it out again. 





Balmain is an amiable man, still working 
mainly for private clients. Balmain and his dress 
house give an impression of cheerfulness, pretti- 
ness, good humour: his marble entrance hall has 
a bank of spring flowers where Dior masses his 
controversial pineapples; his hats have brims, his 
mannequins are even allowed to smile. His suits 
were wearable, his gimmick for the day a series 
of Destry Rides Again ruffles. 

Nina Ricci’s, also, was a pretty collection, 
marred only by an insane bulk purchase of gipsy 
ear-rings which had apparently gone to Jacques 
Crouhay’s head. This is a house which assumes 
more importance than its elegance might suggest, 
because it is very popular in America. And it is 
sexy. It is taking, I am told, the place of Jacques 
Fath on the fashion scene—or, as a London news- 
writer put it, ‘Well, it isn’t a queer’s collection.’ 

But when all’s said and done, if it was only 
Balmain and Cardin and Nina Ricci, the world 
would not bother to flock to Paris; all this was 
only a count-down for the Dior collection. A Dior 
opening is exactly like any other, only more so; 
more crush on the stairs, hotter salons, harder 
gold chairs (maybe not; but the show goes on 
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Jonger); louder voices demanding things in 
American and refusing them in French; more 
frantic scribbling, more rage or joy at the end. 
This time it was joy—or at least relief. The Dior 
fines, the Dior notions were up to a good 
standard: beetle-backed coats by day, or blousy 
tunics over easy skirts, like a chic painter’s smock; 
lily-line afternoon dresses; evening trousers with 
beaded bubbles winking at the seat—I suppose 
the model never sat down on the job—great 
peignoir evening dresses for home entertaining— 
Mae West would have loved them. This show 
got a fantastic reception. Madame Bousquet 
kissed St. Laurent till he could hardly stand. A 
well-tanned American leaped up from the chair 
in front of me and hugged him; and a girl near by 
voiced everybody’s feelings: ‘Paris is going to be 
all right again.’ 

While Dior was alive, everyone thought or pre- 
tended that it was the whole of what Paris had 
to offer that attracted the world: the superb 
cutting, the meticulous sewing, the rigid and un- 
compromising insistence on perfection; the ex- 
cellence of the shoes and gloves and bags and 
hats. When Dior died, the smaller houses thought 
they might share a piece of his empire; but last 
season the jewelled curtain slipped and raw com- 
merce looked through. Paris won’t stand up 
without its Dior. What is necessary is not a place 
where good clothes are made. It is a megaphone: 
a voice loud enough to reach the ends of the 
earth and change the shape of your typist from 
season to season. 

So St. Laurent has obviously been taken into 
a quiet corner and told to pull himself together 
—presumably by Boussac, who owns the whole 
Dior machine. He has done so. The collection is 
good. Not rapturous. Not earth-shaking. But 
good enough to make believe that St. Laurent, 
and not the Boussac. machine, is the world’s 
fashion dictator. 

* 


In all this, no one was paying much attention 
to de Gaulle and Lagaillarde and the crisis. On 
Friday morning [ tried raising the topic myself, 
at Guy Laroche; the clothes were not the kind 
that stop conversation. ‘Do not disquiet yourself, 
Mademoiselle,’ said the urbane Frenchwoman at 
my side; and proceeded to give me a brief 
résumé of the facts suitable for anyone so out 
of key with Parisian thought as actually to be 
worried about the situation. ‘Enfin, les colons sont 
dégoutant,’ she finished—and then used the word 
again in her notebook for one of the revolting 
creations that was moving past us. Guy Laroche 
has come a long way since he practically started 
the chunky-infant look three and a half years 
ago: a long way, and all of it downhill. 

On Friday evening I cut a rayon reception and 
went off to seek television for the big speech. 
I found it in a tiny bar, a notch carved into a 
cliff of houses, anonymously embedded in the 
damp streets in the St. Sulpice area. There were 
bottles lining the walls and four small tables: 
one of them was occupied by workmen in brown 
overalls playing 421. Their backs to the television, 
they rolled their dice in the circular green-baize 
dish; only as eight o'clock arrived did they look 
up bemusedly. The bar filled up with students 
In fringe beards, one or two serious-looking men 
in thick coats and more workmen. De Gaulle, 
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in uniform, appeared on the screen. The dice 
game was reluctantly suspended; someorie who 
asked for a glass of wine was indignantly shushed. 
Half-way through the speech the kitchenmaid 
came out of a back room with her coat on: time 
to go home, crisis or no crisis. 

Within minutes of the speech’s ending, the bar 
was back to normal. The students, muttering 
‘Imbécile’ to each other, had gone off to bang 
their fists on the table in a more conspicuous 
place; one of the businessmen shrugged cynically 
and said, ‘But how does he intend to do it?’ The 
owner of the bar, with the unimpressionable face 
of all barkeepers, cleared up the glasses without 
interrupting the game. ‘C’est un brave type,’ he 
said. ‘All the same he is proud—he likes to listen 
to himself talking.’ I asked him if he was at all 
worried, and he used again the phrase I had heard 
from every taxi-driver, every newspaper-seller, 
every concierge. ‘// s’arrangera,’ he said. 

There was more, I felt, than an absence of 
excitement: there was a refusal to get excited. 
There were no solutions past de Gaulle; so even 
those who disliked him and had voted against 
him were not prepared to march up and down 
the Champs-Elysées clamouring to put him out 
of power. Parachutists may nearly have secured 


Design 


Overwrought 


By KENNETH 


THe Earls Court Furniture 
Exhibition is a_ frightening 
affair. Every January more than 
200 British manufacturers get 
together and show how they 
make trends and _ influence 
people. At least I suppose they 
influence people. Somebody 
must buy the zany-looking products of the small 
firms we never seem to hear about at any other 
time, or they wouldn't turn up again each year 
looking so cheerful, But looking cheerful is, I 
imagine, part of the act of a firm that has decided 
to call itself—as so many do—something noble 
like Goody Dovetail Ltd. or Yebbersley-Vain- 
wallace, Henry and Sons (Indispensable Furni- 
ture) Ltd. As a matter of fact they all have some- 
thing to be cheerful about at the moment, because 








‘Veux-tu bien laisser Madame Dusac tranquille.’ 
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his downfall; but he is himself a parachute. When 
there is no alternative, you use it. 

All week, the mood of la mode has been cutting 
across the miood of Paris. Paris is one almighty 
shrug, a disillusioned refusal to consider utopian 
solutions: indifference: resignation. In the couture 
world—which is about as calm, at any time, as 
a roomful of budgerigars at feeding time—the pre- 
dominating mood was optimistic. Dior—not St. 
Laurent—was on its feet again; and relief was in 
the air. 

One thing puzzles me. According to all the 
information going around there was hardly a line, 
however original, that didn’t ultimately stem from 
Givenchy. When Dior was alive the real leader 
and the big machine worked together. Now the 
big machine has heaved itself up to a self- 
respecting standard: but the leader is elsewhere. 
Why does Boussac not absorb Givenchy? Or has 
he tried, and failed? It hardly seems like him to 
fail, when he is the man who practically re- 
created Paris after the war; someone who owns 
Dior (Paris, London, Caracas, New York) and 
Dior shoes and Dior gloves and Dior scent and 
Dior stockings and the Monoprix ought to be able 
to fix a little matter like hiring a genius. 

They ought to let him handle Algeria. 


Chippendale 


J. ROBINSON 


1959 brought the industry £10 million more 
than the previous year. Still, as I said in these 
pages a few weeks ago, statisticians working for 
the industry believe that people won't be buying 
so much furnifure in three years’ time, and that 
manufacturers who want. continued prosperity 
must ‘make new furniture match the attraction of 
a New Car.” - 

This, as I said before, sounds like a threat of 
fashion design in the home. It’s a terrible thought, 
and I took it with me to the Furniture Exhibition, 
wondering if I should see. early signs of firms 
trying to outdo each other with high-fashion 
gimmicks. I did see them, and they were horrible. 
There were dressing tables. like pink dovecotes, 
sideboards with drawer fronts slopping about at 
different angles (‘Joe’s idea: it gives you less 
room, but it’s different’) and, worst of all, dining 
chairs with streamlined gravy gutters each side of 
the seat. At least I thought they were gravy 
gutters, but the sales manager told me they were 
‘just design, that's all.’ The same firm also showed 
some pseudo-neo-Italian pieces (others are mak- 
ing the genuine neo-Italian stuff under licence), 
and its highlight was-a plastic-fronted sideboard 
with satin-finished steel’ legs and wrought-iron 
trimmings. I was trying to think what this re- 
minded me of when the salesman helped me. 
‘Take away the wrought iron,’ he said, ‘and you're 
left with Chippendale.’ 

If you have never been to the Furniture Exhibi- 
tion—known to habitués as the Trade Bizarre— 
this may all come as a surprise to you. It’s not the 
sort of thing that gets reported in those glossy 
articles entitled ‘Trends Are Here to Stay.’ If you 
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rely for your information \.1 the press, you end 
up with no more than a few catch-phrases about 
the Long Low Line, Orthopedic Sitting in the 
Sixties and the Contemporary Teak (Con-Teaky?) 
Look. Only by actually going to the Exhibition 
can you hope to know: that the ebonised leg with 
brass spats is now being trimmed with brass lace, 
that you can still furnish with Ye Olde Kitchen 
Dresser and/or Church Pew and that the latest 
high chair has a gilt lining. Only by slogging 
round the stands of some 200 firms do you get a 
fair impression of the present state of furniture 
design. 
What is that impression? A top designer (they 
call him Gyro) told me that this year’s exhibits 
are 60 per cent. bad, 30 per cent. tolerable and 10 
per cent. derivative. The last part of that sum- 
ming up is a nasty crack: perhaps it’s deserved, 
_ but it really is very difficult to trace the origins of 
any shape (a Professor of the Royal College of 
Art has just been doing some interesting research 
on the subject), so it might be kinder to let the 10 
per cent. through as good designs. It’s the °30 
per cent, tolerable’ that interests me. I think it’s a 
fair estimate and it’s certainly encouraging: the 
figure would not have been nearly so high five 
years ago. It seems that a lot of firms are anxious 
to clean up their designs—to remove the gold 
leaf and the bulbous projections, and to imitate 
better products. But imitation is as far as most 
of them get, and not very good imitation at that. 
Few of them use qualified designers. Neverthe- 
less, as so. many.are imitating the better stuff, 
there’s a chance that one day the penny will drop 
and they will get a professional design job done 
on their products. But I doubt if this will happen 
until they find that good design sells better than 
bad design. And it does—sometimes. I saw two 
firms at the exhibition who were hiding their 
mock-antiques (one time best-sellers) at the back 
of their stands, behind new, modern furniture 
which is well made, good to look at and popular. 
There is quite a lot of furniture of this quality 
on the central stand, which was ingeniously 
designed by Stefan Buzas to display pieces selected 
from other parts of the exhibition by the Council 
of Industrial Design. This stand is very useful for 
visitors who want a quick guide to some of the 
best furniture makers. Those with more time on 
their hands can enrich their lives with a belly- 
laugh at much of the rubbish that is passed off as 
furniture, and a visit to two amusing non-com- 
mercial displays. One is a series of ‘budget room 
settings’ by well-known designers. My favourite 
is Lady Casson’s, in which subtle colours and 
lighting effects give an underwater look (Picard- 
esque is the word I want for this essay in aquaceous 
living). The other display throws together modern 
painting, sculpture and furniture. I enjoyed this 
hotch-potch of Hepworth, bent wire, Picasso and 
moulded plastics (arranged by Brian Robertson of 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery) and hoped it 
had no Message. It was designed by the Design 
Research Unit, who also worked with Misha 
Black on the framework of the whole exhibition. 
This, by the way, is extremely elegant and I was 
frequently grateful for something to relieve my 
mind from the horrors of Jacobean with a new 
twist or contemporary with a capital ‘C.’ It was 
rather like seeing the Royal Academy’s Summer 
Exhibition mounted in Lloyd Wright's Guggen- 
heim Museum. 
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A Chance to Complain 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THe Committee on Consumer 
Protection is now investigating 
safety standards and has de- 
cided that its next job should 
be to examine complaints that 
unsatisfactory merchandise is 
wig sold to the public. Here is a 
chance for all of us to make 
complaints and give evidence. This week the Com- 
mittee announced that it hopes ‘to be able to 
identify in broad terms those classes of goods (if 
any) among which consumers appear to find 
shoddy, defective or unsuitable products to be 
particularly prevalent, and to see in these cases 
what kind of weakness lies at the root of the 
trouble.’ 


The chairman of the Committee, Mr. J. T. 
Molony, QC, has asked members of the public 
who wish to provide evidence to write, not later 
than March 14, to the Secretary, Mr. S. W. T. 
Mitchelmore, at the Board of Trade, Horse 
Guards Avenue, London, SW1. 


The Committee thinks it may need to examine 
‘the construction, wearing quality and (where 
appropriate) shrink-resistance and colour fastness 
of textiles (particularly clothing, curtain fabrics 
and upholstery materials), carpets and footwear; 
the adequacy of washing or cleaning instructions 
with clothing and textiles; and the performance 
and reliability of equipment and appliances used 
in the home.’ 

It is made clear that the Committee will not 
be able to examine complaints individually or in 
technical detail, but 1 hope it will be impressed 
by the volume of complaints. If the evidence be- 
comes available it will be very valuable material 
for existing consumer research organisations. 


* * * 


Seville oranges, the raw material of curagao, 
Cointreau and marmalade, are beginning to make 
their seasonal appearance in the greengrocers’ 
shops. I have discovered that probably no more 
than a quarter of the oranges indifferently marked 
‘Seville’ actually come from there. Most are 
shipped from Palermo and Malaga. The true 
Seville orange has a coarse skin, a rather dirty 
colour and an irregular shape and size, whereas 
other, slightly cheaper ‘bitters’ are round and 
bright and could sometimes be mistaken for sweet 
oranges. Although they all make adequate marma- 
lade, it is the scruffy-looking fruit from Seville, 
not the handsome oranges from Sicily and 
Malaga, which gives the characteristic bite. 

An article in a recent issue of Which? said, quite 
accurately, that jam or marmalade made with 
granulated sugar (8d. a pound) was no more likely 
to burn or deteriorate than that made with the 
more expensive preserving sugar (104d. a pound). 
True, the flavour, jelling and keeping qualities of 
well-made jam are unaffected by the shape of the 
sugar, but the lumpy preserving sugar dissolves 
more slowly than gram dated and therefore spreads 


itself more evenly and gradually throughout the 
contents of the preserving pan. This saves stren- 
uous stirring and the possible risk of burning. 
Also, jam made with preserving sugar, being less 
likely to boil before all the sugar is dissolved, will 
not suffer from crystallisation and its aftermath, 
which is grittiness in the breakfast marmalade. 


* * * 


Ever since AZolus tied the four winds up in a 
bag, the art of packaging has been doing well; 
but, now as then, it is the unpackaging that pre- 
sents the problems. It is a long time now since 
Robert Benchley said that if he had to take his 
pack of peppermints along to a garage to get it 
opened, he would just do without peppermints; 


- but still the manufacturers design sturdier and 


sturdier containers that are almost impossible to 
penetrate. Have the makers of sweets, biscuits and 
other foods which come in heat-sealed cellophane 
packets ever considered how their customers are 
to get them out when there are no scissors handy? 


I have seen angry mothers at picnics tearing 
at a tightly sealed packet of biscuits with such 
force that when they did get it open, the biscuits 
were either reduced to crumbs or jerked all over 
the picnic place. And in cinemas (where all sweets 
are sold in specially noisy packets) the wrestling 
matches of public v. popcorn can last for half 
a reel or more. The cigarette makers gave us the 
tear strip round the packet: surely it is not 
beyond the wit of the package designers to do 
something like that for confectionery. 


Wine of the Week 


. WHat does a_ wine-drinker 
drink when he isn’t drinking 
wine? I have a liking for ice- 
cold lager beer, and for real 
' fruit, freshly squeezed (why is 
ad it impossible to get citron 

pressé in England, when it’s 
so easy in France?), but my favourite bottled soft 
drink, by a long chalk, is Shloer apple juice— 
immeasurably superior, to my mind, to sugared- 
up synthetics and so-called fruit drinks that con- 
tain pretty little fruit, and much more akin to 
wine in dryness and flavour. And in its integrity, 
too: Shloer contains nothing but liquid apple— 
no preservative, no colouring matter, no sweeten- 
ing. It is prevented from fermenting in bottle by 
some kind of filtering and by low-temperature 
pasteurisation (if it fermented, it would become 
a cider: the fruit-sugar would become alcohol). 
There is said to be 2 lb. of apples to every pint, 
and I can believe it. It is sold by many stores and 
some off-licences in pint, half-pint, and quarter- 
pint bottles at 2s. 2d., Is. 6d. and 10d., and I 
find the half-pint just about right for lunch—well- 
chilled, as though it were a dryish white wine. I 
wish it were easier to get in restaurants. 


CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires News Assistant in Manchester to 
assist in the varied work of the Regional News 
Room as member of team responsible for Sound 
and Television News output for North Region 
and for maintaining a servige to BBC's national 
News programmes. Essefttial qualifications : 
basic experience in newspaper or broadcasting 
journalism; inquiring mind and alert news 
sense: keen interest in development of broadcast 
News techniques. Knowledge of North of 
England desirable. Salary £ .230 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five 
annual increments to £1,580 p.a. max, Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference 60.G.48 ‘Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1!, within five days. 
FABIAN SOCIETY. The Executive Committee 
intends shortly to appoint a new General Sec- 
retary. Full particulars and application forms 
from 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 








PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


With thé continued expansion of Educa- 


tion and Training within the Pressed Steel 
organisation, the Company now wishes to 
appoint a: 


LECTURER IN MANAGEMEN! 
STUDIES 


who will initially assist the Group Training 
Manager in the running of the Company's 
Executive Development Course and there- 
fore a sound knowledge of management 
subjects together with lecturing experience 
is essential. Applicants should also possess 
engineering qualifications and some experi- 
ence in a large industrial concern is desir- 
able. Preferred age range 30-35. Location, 
Head Office at Cowley, Oxford. Salary will 
be commensurate with experience and the 


post offers considerable opportunity for 

promotion. Conditions of employment 

accord with best industrial practice. 
Applications with full curriculum vitae 


including details of salaries earned may be 


made in strict confidence to the Staff Officer, 
Pressed Stee] Company Limited, Cowley. 
Oxford, 








COURTAULDS 


Computer 
Programmer 


A vacancy exists in 
COURTAULDS’ Organisation & 
Methods Department, Coventry, 
to assist in the planning and 
programming of commercial 
integrated data processing 
operations on the Company's 
National-Elliot 405 computer. 
Applicants should have had 
practical programming 
experience (preferably, but not 
necessarily, on this type of 
computer) and some commercial 
background. 

The vacancy involves interesting 
work and provides scope in 

the computer field. 


Candidates should write giving full 
personal particulars, details of 
education and previous experience 
to the Director of Personnel, 
Courtaulds Limited, 

16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 

London, E.C.I, 

quoting reference number C.21 
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New Town Challenge 


THE STEVENAGE YOUTH TRUST 
has an 
IMPORTANT JOB for a YOUNG MAN 
who believes in the youth of today 


It offers unlimited scope in return for 
exceptional ability and an interest amount- 
ing almost to dedication, 

Working with the Youth Trust he will 
plan, promote and implement schemes to 
meet the special needs of a rapidly increas- 
ing number of local teenagers, 

Initially the engagement will be for a 
period of five years. A generous salary plus 
expenses and a car allowance will be paid. 
Assistance with housing may also be given. 

Applications, containing full but concise 
details of personal background and experi- 
ence, to the Honorary Secretary, The Steven- 
age Youth Trust, Aston House, Stevenage, 
Hertfordshire, before 29th February, 1960. 











ASSISTANT EDITORSHIP. Architects’ journal 
offers exceptional opportunity for initiative to a 
man decply interested in architecture and plan- 
ning and able to contribute to editorial policy of 
a traditionally independent and outspoken 
journal.—Apply Executive Editor, ‘The Archi- 
tects’ Journal,” 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 











ERS require assistant (F.), part or 
full time: able type: age immateria}, to deal with 
Post orders, enquiries, etc. Some knowledge of 
Pubiishers, etc., an advantage. Varied work. 
Permanent position.—Apply Man. Dir., Hubert 
Wilson Ltd., 161 Borough High Street, S.E.1 
(5 minutes London Bridge Station). 


MALE AND FEMALE office vacancies.—Please 
call STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEM 6644. 

SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
YOUTH SERVICE, WIMBLEDON — THE 
EMU YOUTH CLUB. Applications are invited 
from qualified men and women for the post of 
full-time Club Leader of the above Open Mixed 
Youth Club. The Club meets in its own 
premises and caters for boys and girls of 15 to 
20 years of age, Salary: for teachers and those 
with qualifications approved by the Committee 
in accordance with the appropriate Burnham 
Scale. Men : £520 x £27 10s.—£1.000. Women : 
£468 x £22—-£800 (plus equal pay increments). 
Plus London Allowance. Application form and 
further particulars obtainable on receipt of 
S.A.E. from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, to be returned by 
19th: February. 

SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
YOUTH SERVICE—-DISTRICT YOUTH OFFI- 
CER. Applications are invited from qualified men 
or women for the post of District Youth Officer 
for the Kingston-upon-Thames District Youth 
Committee area. A recognised Diploma or Cer- 
tificate of Training, with administrative and suit- 
able practical experience is essential. Salary: 
Men, £770 x £27 10s.—£1,070. Women, £720 x 
£22—£980 (plus equal pay increments). Applica- 
tion form and further particulars obtainable on 
receipt of S.A.E, from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, to 
be returned by 19th February. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, The 
University and the Femily Welfare Association 
of Manchester and Salford invite applications 
for the appointment to the post of TUTOR- 
CASEWORKER. The salary will be £800 per 
annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U.' Appli- 
cations should be sent not later than February 
20th, 1960, to the Registrar, The University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 
UNITED KINGDOM INFORMATION OFFI- 
CERS required by the COLONIAL OFFICE. 
The Colonial Office has vacancies (including two 
in East Africa) for Senior Information Officers 
to serve overseas in United Kingdom Informa- 
tion Offices whose main function is to ensure 
effective local presentation of information about 
United Kingdom policy and affairs. In these 
posts, the Senior Information Officer is respon- 
sible fer a wide range of information activities, 
including press services. Candidates should have 
suitably varied experience in press and public 
relations work, and an interest in Colonial 
Affairs. Salary £1,395 rising by increments to 
£1,660 (inclusive of London weighting). Foreign 
Service Allowance would be paid at the rate of 
£375 p.a. for a single officer renting his accom- 
modation, £875 p.a, for a married officer accom- 
panied by his wife or £775 p.a. for a married 
officer not accompanied by his wife, in either 
case also paying rent for accommodation. An 
excess rent allowance would be payable in cer- 
tain circumstances to a married accompanied 
Officer. Free passage would be provided for 
selected candidates and their families subject 
to certain conditions, The appointments are 
temporary and non-pensienable and would be 
for 3 years in the first instance with consequential 
leave. Write giving date of birth, education and 
full details of experience, including dates of 
posts held to the Manager (PE.130), Ministry of 
Labour, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Closing date, 19 February, 1960. 


Continued Overleaf 











YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEST TERMS? 


If you have money to invest or have money invested you 
will be interested to learn that we pay the highest possible rates 
of interest commensurate with sound trading policy. 


TODAY we pay 


INTEREST ON MONEY 


INVESTED UP TO 


Your funds are secure and safe. For nearly twenty five years 
Western Credit has developed steadily to its present position 
and importance in Industrial Banking and it is because of this 
steady progress over the years that the Company is in a position 
to accept money for both long and short term investment in large 


and small amounts. 


WESTERN CREDIT LTD 


DIRECTORS: J. H. HAMBRO, c.m.c. (Chairman), THE RIGHT HON. ISAAC FOOT, P.e, 
J. R. TRAHAIR, D. J. R. EVANS, N. R. TRAHAIR, J. D. ROBBINS. 


Head Office: AUSTIN HOUSE, DERRY’S CROSS, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 


‘ BRANCHES AT LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - SHEFFIELD - SALISBURY 
TAUNTON - YEOVIL - TRURO - LEICESTER - BOURNEMOUTH 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to cffer 74% on sums 
(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


THE BETTER job for the BETTER girl. May- 
fair Staff Selection Bureau, 5a Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, W.1. (Opp. Dickins & Jones). 
HYD 6471. 
TYPING, transiating, duplicating, by first-class 
typists Gn our books.—APPOINIMENT CON- 
SULTANTS (MAYFAIR) LTD., 7 Sediey Place, 
-London, W.1. MAY fair 3747. as 
WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, The 
West Riding County Courcl! are to appoint 
an Inspector of Schools to work with teachers 
in an area of the Riding. The person appointed 
will be expected to help with in-service training, 
to encourage the exchange of ideas foster worth- 
while experiment, and afford al! possible help 
to schools generally. Applications are invited 
from experienced teachers or lecturers who 
. should not be deterred from applying because 
their experience is limited to one type of school. 
Saiary : Soulbury (Genera! Inspectors) Grade 
Ill. Men, £1,660 x £50—£1,950; Women, £1,602 
x £40 plus equal pay instalment to £1,950 
with appropriate subsistence and travelling allow- 
‘unces, Application forms and further particulars 
may be obtained from, and should be returned 
to, The Education Officer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. Last date for receipt of applications, 22nd 
- February, 1960. Applications received in re- 
sponse to @ similar advertisement in October last 
will be reconsidered. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


DOES IT MATTER what I believe? Speaker: 
Ben W. Vincent. Sun., Feb. 7, 6.30 p.m. 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
ROBERT MEDLEY — Recent Paintings. 
RAQUEL RABINOVICH—first London Exhibi- 
tion. SAM RABIN, ‘The Ring’ and other 
pictures, eee 

SCOTT HOLLAND LECTURES, 1969. Four 
lectures on ‘Social Catholicism in France’ by 
the Revd. A. R. Vidler, D.D., Dean of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 5.30 p.m. on Mondays, 
February 8, 15, 22 and 29 at King’s College, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Admission free, without 
ticket. 





























SOVIET BOOK EXHIBITION, Royal Festival 
Hall, 6th-19th February, arranged by the 
British Council. for the Soviet Ministry of Cul- 
ture, Open daily 2-10 p.m, Free. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture entitled 
“The Position of the Dutch Language in the 
World” will be delivered by Professor W. G. 
Hellinga (Amsterdam) at 5.15 p.m. on 16 
February, at Bedford College, Regent's Park, 
N.W.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of three 
lectures entitled ‘Two Trends in Islamic 
Mysticism’ will be delivered by Professor R. C. 
Zaehner (Oxford) at 5.30 p.m, on 16, 17 and 18 
February at King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


PERSONAL 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CANCER PATIENT 93351. Little Girl (7) in a 
London hospital is suffering from serious brain 
condition. Parents find visiting costs (approxi- 
aately £4 per week) a very heavy strain on 
their resources. Can you please help? Old jewel- 
lery, etc., gladly utilised.—Nationa!l Society for 
= Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold; 10th edition 
cat of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Specimen bulletin, 
6d.—B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., 
London, W.1. Tel.: LANgham 3677. 
CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Selsey, Sussex. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 

_____Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

















HYPNOSIS for nervous problems.—R. K. Brian, 


M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. LAN 4245, 


POSTURE, HABIT AND HEALTH. Ano intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price 1s. 2d. from Secretary, 7 Welling- 
ton Square, S.W.9. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim St., W.1. MAY fair 6093. 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. We specialise in 
and have in our showrooms a wide and varied 
selection of the finest hand-made town and 
country clothes for the discriminating gentleman. 
Lounge, Sports Suits, also Dress Clothes, Over- 
coats. Hunting and Riding Kit are purchased 
direct from leading Savile Row Tailors, Hunts- 
man, Sandon, etc. Our prices range from 10 gns. 
Alterations carried out. Banker’s orders and 
orders by post accepted.—REGENT DRESS 
COMPANY, 14 Dover St. (2nd floor lift), 
Piccadilly, W.1, HYD 7180. Open 9 a.m, to 
5 p.m., Sats. 1 p.m. 


TEACHING IN ESSEX. If you teach in Essex 
you can live within easy reach of London, the 
Coast and the Countryside. Almost 50% of Essex 
teachers are eligible for the London Allowance. 
See the Essex advertisements each week in the 
Educational press or write for brochure ‘Teach- 
ing in Essex’ to the Chief Education Officer 
(Department S), County Offices, Chelmsford. 














*WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s——-HARRODS HORT. DEPT. 


WRITERS NEEDED FOR TV. Television Writ- 
ing School provides the most professional course 
of training.—Apply Dept. 177 14 Sackville St., 
W.1 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research in Econo- 
mics, Economic Statistics, Government, Social 
Administration, Social Anthropology or Socio- 
logy, tenable for one year in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further period not ex- 
ceeding two years. The Studentships are normally 
of the value of £350 or £400. They are offered to 
candidates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other approved 
University. Applications should be sent not 
later than February 15th, 1960, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. THE FACUL- 
TIES OF ARTS, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND LAW. POST-GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Applications are invited for 
not more than three Post-graduate Research 
Scholarships tenable at the University of Leeds 
by graduates of other Universities. These Scho- 
larships, each of the value of £360 a year plus 
fees, will be tenable from Ist October, 1960, for 
advanced study or research in the Faculties of 
Arts, Economic and Social Studies and Law, 
and will be renewable annually, Maximum tenure 
three years. Applications (including those of 
students who will graduate in June, 1960) 
should be submitted on forms obtainable from 
The Registrar, The University Leeds, 2. Clos- 
ing date ist May, 1960. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. THE FACUL- 
TIES OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE. POST-GRADUATE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Applications are invited for not more 
than three Post-graduate Research Scholarships 
tenable at the University of Leeds by graduates 
of other Universities. These Scholarships, each 
of the value of £360 a year pius fees, will be 
tenable from ist October, 1960, for advanced 
study or research in the Faculties of Science, 
Technology and Medicine, and will be renew- 
able annually. Maximum tenure three years. 
Applications (including those of students who 
will graduate in June, 1960) should be sub- 
mitted on forms obtainable from The Registrar, 
The University, Leeds, 2. Closing date, Ist 
May, 1960. 





TUITION 

LONDON MAGAZINE Editor gives strictly in- 
dividual postal coaching in Authorship.—Please 
write BM/RTAD, London, W.C.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 





FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private lessons. 
Beginners to Advanced, all with French teachers. 
—MENTQR, ii Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
(opposite Garrick Theatre). TRAfaigar 2044. 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) Complete French Course, (2) Basic French 
for Conversation, (3) Translation Courses, Send 
for prospectus.—MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. Sa Oa 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. __ Pca. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


RUSSIAN. Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 








PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and ID, and 
other exams. Prospectus post free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 
SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies. 
Self government. Freedom, but no _ licence. 
G.C.E. Co-ed, of course. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffolk. Phone 40. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 











LITERARY 


TO THOSE WHO WANT TO WRITE—‘Don't 
Keep on Alone too Long.” This sound advice has 
brought many into touch with the LSJ—the 
School with the proudest record of success 
throughout the world, So many potential writers 
—those who are really keen—waste their energies 
and enthusiasm by writing without an expert to 
put them right. The LSJ has been putting writers 
right foe 40 years. Ik can help you, too. LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 
AN END TO DISEASES, Soviet medical scien- 
tists call for a world-wide campaign; the money 
to come out of Disarmament. A further three 
articles on the theme of ‘World Without 
Arms’ in this week’s ‘SOVIET WEEKLY,” price 
3d., obtainable from Dept. (SO.), 3 Rosary 
Gardens, London, S.W.7. Subs., 3s. 3d. per quar- 
ter and pro rata (post free). 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for 1 di bmission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with 
free criticism and free “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.” Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. — Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Lid., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dem. 85G), Palace Gaie, London, W.8. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
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a 
and 

—— 
gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
Phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 


the free trial lesson to The Schoo! of 
Speedhand (S.25), Hills Rd., Cambridge. 














ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Table- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress. Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM., Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries, 
the truth about garlic as a remedy which gets 
down to the root cause of rheumatism stands 
firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. Garlisol non- 
taint garlic tablets are harmless and benevolent, 
with no drug reaction on the heart. Not habit 
forming, 1,000 tablets (six months’ supply) 52/6, 
500 tablets 32/6, together with booklet of home 
treatment and dietary advice.—Garlisol Com- 
pany. Fairlight, Sussex 


SCENTED VIOLETS. Seiected blooms, 10s. or 
£1 boxes posted. — Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 

SHIRTS made to measure from 30s. Wide choice 
of patterns trom A. U. Garstang Ltd., 2 Cor- 
poration St., Blackburn. 

SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. Ali types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices. Details of this exclusive valeting service 
from: COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 


ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Lid., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. Lz 
MEWS FLAT, LANC. GATE, Bach, to share 
with 3 others. 3 gns., plus share exp., phone, etc. 
—AMB 6181 after 8 week-ends. 





HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 30s. (une 25s.) Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands. Lllus. leaflet. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
DEVON (Tel. Lusticigh 376), nr. Newton Abbot. 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated. 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 

FARM HOLIDAYS. 1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain's Best Farm and Country Guest 
Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews with 
250 pictures. Price, 3s. 6d., postage 74.—Farm 
Guides Ltd., Dept. S.P., 18 High Street, Paisley. 
GOING TO IRELAND? Hire a 1960 car, self- 
drive or chauffeur-driven, from John Purcell Car 
Hire, 36 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. Write 
for brochure and rates. 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track. 5s. posied. 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House. Torquay. 
LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY at SINAH 
WARREN Country Club by the sea, Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ex- 
perienced nannies supervise day and night. Ex- 
cellent cuisine (room service available), a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. Illus. brochure from Dept. S.P.3, Sinah 
Warren, Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 
77272. 

SAILING HOLIDAYS with Tuition. Enquiries : 
Captain R. R. Caws, R.I.N. (Rtd.).—Ariadne 
Sailing Schoo], Bembridge, Isle of Wight. Phone 
Bembridge 55. 











JEAN McDOUGALL for typing, 24-hour dupli- 
cating.—31 Church Street, Kensington. London, 


W.8. WES 5809. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. = 
ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 


stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 








PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men's 36 to 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


PRESENTING 








. a new concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhineland, visiting four countries — 
HOLLAND GERMANY, FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful re. 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
from 59 gns. Please send for our brochure, 
‘botel cruises.” 


CORNELDER’S 


114 Shaftesbury Avenue, Londou, W.1. 
GERrard 6336, 
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